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SMOOTH ROLLS ... -» 

At least twenty five times 
a day the trained eyes of a 
miller...whose years of ex- 
perience qualify him for the 
job...examine the flour at 
this stage in the mill. 
INTERNATIONAL'S modern mills 
and latest machinery, PLUS 
skilled eyes and hands, 


produce flours that. give 


consistent,unvarying per- 


formance in your shop. 
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* WARTIME OBSERVATIONS 
OF AN ALERT BAKER 
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‘“‘We’re packing extra SELL 
into our Whole Wheat Bread!” 


“Naturally, we're pushing whole wheat bread these days as a 
mighty good source of wartime nourishment. 


“But we know people like to have even health served up pleasantly. 
So we're packing as much appetite appeal as we can into our 
whole wheat loaves . . . by using the finest-flavored, best-baking 
whole wheat flour we can buy. 


“You see, we've got our eye on the future. We're out to build a 
big, steady volume of whole wheat bread business!” 


* %*& %* EACH YEAR, Pillsbury combs the country for wheats 
specially suited to the milling of superior whole wheat flour. Flavor 
and baking quality are primary considerations. The wheat is milled 
with special equipment . . . quality of each day’s run is carefully 
checked . . . and efficient distribution facilities assure delivery of the 
flour while it’s still fresh and full-flavored. 


For sales-building quality, depend on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours! 


| Pillsbury’s WHOLE WHEAT Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


May 






The Dependably High Quality of 
“/POLAR BEAR FLOUR” 


is not the product of good luck 










or earnest wishing but of Fixed 


Principle and Firm Policy. 
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UHLMANN GRAIN COMPANY {f° 
CHICAGO, ILL. © - KANSAS CITY, MO. er 
OPERATING | ; 


KATY and WABASH | : 


Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Board of Trade CO 
Kansas City Board of Trade OFFICES: 
me Yor 4 tices “ ~ ee Ba : New York City 
ew Yor roduce change a‘ 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Chicago, 


stre¢ 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Duluth Board of Trade 


Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . agit h ] 
ae a ee a Fort Worth, Texas el 
New York Rubber Exchange Total Capacity 7,200,000 Bushels ese gy Ron 


New York Cotton Exchange con 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
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FOR MORE THAN 40 YEARS THESE FLOURS HAVE BEEN SOLD ou 
on “Quality” Not Price . 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” “WINGOLD” WHOLE WHEAT “WINGOLD” WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLours—Whuirte, Mepium, Dark 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA vr 
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RED WING FLOUR STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY : 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS . 
. ‘ MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. a ae pes seamed tis silly ites wv. 
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COMMANDER MILLS 
Supply your needs for 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Northwestern spring wheat flours 








from the COMMANDER MILLS Well Known Brands of 

will give you the strength, fine bak- 
ing qualities and flavor you want—for special blends or reg- Northwestern Spring Wheat Flour : 
ular formulas. They are specialized flours—milled for bak- 
ers from selected choice Northwestern wheats. Their high from the COMMANDER MILLS 


quality proteins and strong fermentation tolerance insure 
good oven spring and fine texture, with the full rich flavor 


@ COMMANDER 


that only Northwestern spring wheat imparts. 


You'll find Northwestern spring wheat flours from @ MISS MINNEAPOLIS 
COMMANDER MILLS with just the right protein 
; @ MAPLESOTA 
strength and type to fit your baking requirements. They'll 


help carry a larger share of the baking load under present @ MINNEAPOLIS BEST 


conditions of production. 











































_— mee @ BIG DIAMOND 
: Let your Commander Mill representative discuss these 
spring wheat flours with you, for he is well qualified to help @ BEST ON RECORD 
D you in selecting those flours best suited to your production 
requirements. 
| DIVISION OF 
I a Ff 1M eae ¥ ay ey Commander Milling Company « Minneapolis 
ERA sae FFICES + MINNEA Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation « Buffalo 
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| MEDICAL 


ASSN. 


AMERICAN \; 





The Standards, Quality and Grades of 


l-H SUPERIOR FLOURS 


Are Fixed Beyond Every Possibility of 
Change by Price Ceilings on Wheat or 


Its Products, Present or Future Scarcity 


of Fine Milling Wheat or any Effect of 
Man Power Shortage upon the Care Used 
in Milling. 


We Quite Simply Will Not Change 


ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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NATIONAL 





WHITE SWAN 


SS 


These great flours are produced from the 
typically strong wheats which grow best on 
the high plains of the Oklahoma and Texas 
Panhandles. 


That is why they stand up so well and do 
their job so well in the bakery. That is why 
they perform so evenly month in and month 
out. That is why so many bakers buy them 
of their own free choice. 


Why shop about? 








ALVA ROLLER MILLS 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ALVA, OKLAHOMA 
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Without change in our sixty-year established business standards, 
principles and policies but with methods adapted to changed 
wartime conditions, we are serving our MILLING WHEAT cus- 
tomers everywhere in the country with the same faithful and 
painstaking consideration for their interests as for our own. 


¥. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 

FRANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
F, J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 
KF. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ; 

a: Sf Sommian present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE TOLEDO K AN S AS CIT Y TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘‘A”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS- NOLAND - MERRILL GRAIN CO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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your WAMMER 
eo the WEEDLE / 


It isn’t so much the saving of a few ounces of flour or feed as it is 
the stretching of available bag supplies. 

























Careful handling of bags and bagged products is always recom- 
mended. But in times like these, when manpower shortages are 
clamping lids on bag production ceilings, it is more important than 
ever to keep bags in top condition so they can be used over and 
over again. 


| 


Urge your customers to empty your bags as quickly as possible and 
return them to service—if not for your product, then for some 
other commodity that can be successfully packed in used bags. 


Remember—every bag saved is one more bag added to the avail- 
able supply of new bags. 


~ PERFECTLY 


CONSERVE CLOTH BAGS anne 


Deere” 
ae 


7 Var 


CHASE )/ (rs 


(ESTABLISHED 1647) FOR BETTER 
COAST TO COAST BAG SERVICE EZ AG ClO. _ GENERAL SALES OFFICES 309 W. JACKSON BLVD. “MMMM” CHICAGO 6, ILL. 










BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 

DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS ng gst dc mong 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, o. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN. IND. ~* OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 





GENERAL LABORATORY for exhaustive wheat and 
flour analyses. Working in close cooperation with 
master millers and bakery production men, the 
General Laboratory controls flour quality and uni- 
formity for dependable baking in your shop— 
. large or small. ‘ 


Controlled uniformity in all Pikes Peak Flours 


The capable staff. of this modern cereal laboratory, at the head- 
quarters of all our milling operations, is working with you on 
every phase of current wartime baking and anticipating the future 
developments of the industry. This present program of labora- 





3-STAND EXPERIMENTAL MILL makes it possible 

to pre-determine baking quality of all wheat; its 

findings guide wheat buyers and millers in the 

selection and blending of wheat for every milling 
and baking requirement. 


EXPERIMENTAL BAKERY and standard equipment 

where every run of flour is carefully tested and 

baked to prove its economy, its uniformity, its 

easy handling qualities, and its superior baking 
results in commercial use. 


tory expansion carries forward a 
recognized reputation for careful, 
pains-taking thoroughness to .assure 
flour uniformity and _ trouble-free 
shop performance. 


The uniform quality and dependable 
baking performance of all Pikes 
Peak Flours are a result of continu- 
ous supervision of laboratory con- 
trol, wheat selections, master-mill- 
ing, research, and test baking. All 
these are vital parts of the high 
quality production standards of all 
Pikes Peak bakery flours. The prac- 
tical proof is the definite economy 
and smooth efficiency with today’s 
changing formulas and_ strenuous 
baking operations. 


PIKES PEAK FLOURS for ail your baking requirements 


Milled from Virgin Wheat grown 


in the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


Seruing the Gakers of pOmeriea for over SS years 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 


Jor Bakers... PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat. 
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CCC to Sell Wheat to S. W. Millers 





APPREHENSION GROWS OVER TIGHT 
HARD WHEAT SUPPLY EVERYWHERE 


Only Limited Supply Available to Mills in Southwestern Area 
from Government Agency Stocks—To Be Sold 
at Full Ceilings Plus Protein Mark-ups 


To forestall a shortage, limited quan- 
tities of wheat will be supplied to south- 
western millers who prove their imme- 
diate need of it by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in Kansas City, it was indicated 
May 8 by W. B. Lathrop, head of the 
CCC southwestern branch. 

So many applications have been made 
for a cut of the CCC stocks that it is 
obvious the relatively small supply 
owned by the agency will fall short of 
covering millers’ wheat needs for un- 
filled government contracts without re- 
gard to other mill orders. So it has 
been decided to make no allocations un- 
til May 11 when it is presumed that the 
bulk of requests will be in CCC hands 
and the most pressing cases can be giv- 
en preference. 

The announcement adds emphasis to 
a growing apprehension over tightness 
of open market supplies of wheat in 
all hard wheat milling areas, a situa- 
tion which may soon affect flour sup- 
plies. 

Although the details of the south- 
western plan have not been fully worked 
out, Jess B. Smith, president of the 
Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
issued a bulletin May 9 to the effect that 
millers must show proof of the need 
for this wheat and also should indicate 
the amount of government flour busi- 
ness on their books, delivered and still 
due. This includes both flour and wheat 
meal. Mr. Smith appealed to Mr. 
Lathrop for some arrangement of this 
kind when a survey showed the tight 
position millers in this area are in, both 
for wheat to complete their present con- 
tracts and also to run them through to 
the new crop. 

It is believed that the CCC has about 
500,000 bus in this area available for 
sale to millers, but the wheat probably 
will be out of position for some of 
those in need. 

Under a new interpretation of par- 
ity, CCC can sell millers at full ceilings 
plus protein mark-up additions and, of 
course, will follow that price scale in 
these sales. The program is limited to 
the area defined as the southwestern 
territory west of the Mississippi River 
and is strictly a Kansas City office proj- 
ect because of the shortage of wheat 
in this particular area. Evidence of the 
millers’ wheat positions will be filtered 
through the office of Jess Smith but the 
final decision will rest with the CCC. 
The amount of wheat is not large enough 
to provide any widespread program so 
it is to be used strictly as an emergency 
stock to fill in immediate needs. 

Two or three mills in the Northwest 
have sought to make wheat purchases 
from the Commodity Credit agency in 
Minneapolis but that office has not set 


up a program like Kansas City. Should 
the need become pressing, however, it 
is presumed that the matter would be 
studied also in Minneapolis to take 
care of any dire emergency. 

Millers in the Southwest expect heav- 
ier inquiries from flour buyers in view 
of the fact that northwestern markets 
are tightening also and that wheat is 
not available in the Northwest in the 
quantities desired. 

Millers in the Southwest have from 
30 to 60 days’ flour on their books. 
Whatever new sales they make fre- 
quently reach into the new crop and 
they are making an effort to cover those 
sales with new crop commitments. To 
date sales of this kind have not been 
heavy and flour millers are losing their 
appetite for any flour business which 
they cannot immediately cover with 
wheat. Both flour and feed millers bid 
for every available car and the little 
wheat being sold is far short of the 
amount needed to carry millers through 
to the new crop. Country sellers are in 
no mood to sell wheat in advance of har- 
vest. 

It appears now that some millers will 
literally run out of wheat within two 
weeks and many of them have indicated 
that they will not have enough wheat 
unless they can get more to last them 
through to July 1 when the new hard 
winter wheat crop will begin to move. 

In this tight situation an upswing of 
flour buyer inquiries would further ag- 
gravate the situation and probably cre- 
ate another sellers’ market should it 
occur before plenty of wheat is available. 

Northwestern millers report that the 
wheat situation is becoming tighter every 
day, and that there is a real possibility 
of a shortage before the new crop is 
ready for market. On May 8, 299 cars 
were reported as the day’s receipts but 
the buyer for one big milling company 
was able to pick up only two cars. 
Most of the cars of wheat offered for 
sale had strings tied to them, which 
made them unavailable to mills. Wheat 
buyers say that the trouble seems to 
be that farmers are holding on to what 
wheat they have to use as feed. 

Stocks of wheat in public elevators at 
Kansas City April 30 amounted to only 
6,827,395 bus, compared with 24,265,278 
a year ago. 

The decline is less obvious at Minne- 
apolis, where elevator stocks May 6 
were 21,347,238 bus against 29,213,827 
a year ago. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





E. J. ROSS HEADS MANEY 
MILLING CO. LABORATORIES 
Omana, Nes.—The Maney Milling Co. 
Omaha, has announced the appointment 
of E. J. Ross as head of the company 
laboratories. The laboratories have re- 
cently been remodeled and modernized. 





ALL WHEAT STOCKS APRIL 1 TOTAL 
542,478,000 BUS; 40% ON FARMS 


July 1 Carryover of 258,422,000 Bus Predicted Should Disappear- 
ance for Remainder of Season Equal that of 
Same Months in 1943 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
in all positions on April 1, 1944, to- 
taled 542,478,000 bus, with slightly more 
than 40% of the total wheat stocks held 
on farms, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reported recently. 

Should the disappearance of wheat 
for the remainder of the current season 
equal that of the same months last 
year, stocks of wheat on July 1 would 
be reduced to about 258,422,000 bus com- 
pared with 616,220,000 bus on July 1, 
1943. In addition to the disappearance 
of domestic wheat, the increase in the 
consumption of Canadian wheat in the 
United States has been large. Canada’s 
Board of Grain Commissioners reports 
shipments of wheat to the United States 
totaling 121,040,000 bus from Aug. 1 to 
March 30 this season, compared with 
only 25,415,000 bus for the same months 
in 1942-43. 

On April 1, 1943, wheat stocks in 
all positions totaled 900,276,000 bus. The 
April 1, 1944, stocks are 39.7% less 
than for a year ago and 33% less than 
Jan. 1, 1944, stocks. 

Stocks in interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses have shown the greatest per- 
centage disappearance since Jan. 1, 1944, 
when stocks totaled 145,986,000 bus as 
compared with 66,759,000 bus . reported 
on April 1, 1944, a decline of about 
54% in the first quarter of the present 
calendar year. 

Stocks on farms and interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses are estimated 
by the Crop Reporting Board. For 
corn, oats, barley and rye, the coverage 
of the Crop Reporting Board is extend- 
ed to include not only the usual interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses, but also 
such other storages as breweries, dis- 
tilleries, corn processing plants and mer- 
chant mills. Wheat stocks in merchant 
mills are enumerated by the Bureau of 


the Census. The grand totals shown 
in the April 1, 1944, report include 
stocks reported by the War Food Ad- 
ministration at the 46 terminal markets 
and also grain:stored by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. in its own farm storage 
bins. 

Stocks .of corn in all positions on 
April 1, 1944, totaled 1,161,653,000 bus 
for a decline of 887,298,000 bus since 
Jan. 1, 1944, The largest percentage 
decline in corn stocks was in the farm- 
stored position which was reported as 
1,996,100,000 bus on Jan. 1, 1944, and 
1,113,549,000 bus on April 1, 1944. 

Stocks of the leading grains in all 
positions are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

¥ ¥ 
Canadian Stocks Boost Total 

Wasuinoeton, D. C.—Stocks of wheat 
on April 1, 1944, in all positions in 
North America were placed at 1,088,000,- 
000 bus compared with  1,663,000,000 
bus on April 1, 1943. Stocks of wheat 
at the beginning of the season (July 1 
for United States and Aug. 1 for Can- 
ada) totaled 1,218,000,000 bus in 1943 
compared with 1,056,000,000 bus in 1942. 
Production in both countries amounted 
to 1,130,000,000 bus in 1948 and 1,531,- 
000,000 bus in 1942, which added to the 
stocks, gave a supply for North Amer- 
ica of 2,348,000,000 bus for the 1943-44 
season compared with 2,586,000,000 bus 
for the 1942-43 season. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SALES CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 

Kansas City, Mo.—Standard Milling 
Co. will hold its central division sales 
conference in the Continental Hotel, 
Kansas City, May 19 and 20, with most 
of the sales personnel from the head 
office at Chicago scheduled to attend as 
well as the salesmen of that division. 


STOCKS OF GRAIN, APRIL 1, 1944, WITH COMPARISONS 





THOUSAND BUSHELS —W——— 
































April 1, July 1, Oct. 1, Jan. 1, April 1, 

Crop Position 1943 1943 1943 1944 1944 
pg) PN? ee eee ee ere 325,387 188,675 519,310 379,121 217,684 
qCommodity Credit Corp............... 62,712 58,900 54,500 41,400 38,515 
Int. mills, elev. & whses............005 176,591 102,116 210,102 145,986 66,759 
DEED" 5's Waa wacece On 91a pa Weke aa be on 212,131 175,217 199,583 136,300 123,700 
TROOPGMED - WRNRD- 6 056a o she dere ewe eees 123,455 104,378 126,255 112,130 95,820 
WO: PU sake Sob LeU U cn eb bereesadte 900,276 629,286 1,109,750 814,937 ~ 542,478 
ee ee era re 1,374,748 799,235 359,313 1,996,100 1,113,549 
{Commodity Credit Corp............... 22,000 9,105 477 899 726 
§Int. mills, elev. & whses............. 50,822 21,253 21,030 40,639 33,268 
NUNIT 15) FE New tb 0.9% Be 0 0 kb bac cee 42,326 9,663 7,452 11,313 14,110 
ee Pe ae eae eee ie ee ee ee ee 1,489,896 839,256 388,272 2,048,951 1,161,653 
ORD He - LOUIE hiss sa seticgiiveectnecs 504,869 235,060 935,710 709,170 418,255 
§Int. mills, elev. & whses... 27,407 18,692 44,090 31,565 21,696 
PEO Veet eves vbeseeveee 6,182 7,746 16,407 15,890 5,438 
EE nee U GN Cake e cheb Cetus tee owe 538,458 261,498 996,207 756,625 444,989 
BARLEY—On farms ........sccesceeees Oe yeaa **81,000 *....... %*148,800 91,902 
§Int. mills, elev. & whses.............. 38,459 30,293 61,918 44,627 30,887 
UU. 0 655, Hk EVES O4O SS OO EO 6S 6,987 9,028 20,588 19,755 10,947 
NGS Diane inde Rela the 650-6 Vehw hee be Morven os USO, SER. Pesci eics 213,182 133,736 
FEW ri a 1h ko 6 SEs Kh ee ee: © eet Ge mewememe Tr a Tr 8,976 
§Int. mills, elev. & whses.............. 8,036 8,466 8,568 7,505 6,175 
SOTA Hoo Sere shiv be 0 2 6% Bee woe 20,458 23,309 22,907 21,052 21,148 
- || SNe prreecrer Sete wer aks eras aa * sevets ST,070 = Mi itecse 42,767 36,299 


{—Stocks owned by Commodity Credit Corporation in steel and wooden bins off farms. 
t—Commercial grain stocks in 46 markets reported by the War Food Administration. Does 

not ‘include Canadian Bonded Grain in storage and afloat in U. S. as in former reports. 
+—Estimated total based upon Bureau of Census report, preliminary, 


§—Includés also stocks in merchant mills. 
*—Not. available, 


**—[nterpolated. 
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EXPORT ASSOCIATION ADOPTS NEW 
STEPS AT CONFERENCE IN CHICAGO 


a KO 


Formula for Shipping Space Allocations Dropped—Export Brands 
To Be Registered—Uniform Insurance Clause Presented— 
Frank A. Tucker Named Director 
By Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


Eastern Manager of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Several decisions of im- 
portance to the export flour trade were 
made at a meeting of the Flour Millers 
Export Association in Chicago, May 8. 
About 85 exporting millers met with W. 
T. McArthur, general manager of the 
organization, which represents practical- 
ly all of the flour exported from the 
United States. 

It was decided to delete Article Seven 
of association by-laws, which established 
a formula for allocating shipping space 
and which had been criticized by many 
millers. Mr. McArthur said that ship- 
ping space had not been allocated since 
Dec. 1, 1943, and since then space has 
been on an open, free and competitive 
basis. It is not known, he said, if the 
allocation formula ever again will be 
needed, but if it is the association will 
meet to consider the problem anew. 

Mr. McArthur explained that on 
June 1 flour exports will go on a quota 
basis but the basis will be much high- 
er than the previous level of shipments. 
All private flour exports, including those 
to Latin America, will be under the 
quota basis, which will be subject to 
War Food Administration allocation. 
Shipments to American possessions such 
as Puerto Rico will not be under this 
system. Shipments of flour will be 
cleared through Mr. McArthur’s office, 
except for any shipments destined for 
British blockade control countries which 
will require licenses. Mr. McArthur will 
be given a quantity allottment by WFA 
for flour to be exported by members. 
Nonmember exports will be handled by 
the Foreign Economic Administration. 

Members of the association voted to 
register export brand names with Mr. 
McArthur and to agree not to infringe 
on brands registered. This will relieve 
exporting mills of the necessity of reg- 
istering all their brands in each coun- 
try of destination, an expensive op- 
eration. Where importing countries re- 
quire registration, mills will perform this 
task for themselves. Mr. McArthur ex- 
plained that other export associations 
had followed this plan successfully. 

The association approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee to draw up uniform 
package differentials for export, flour and 
to submit them to the membership for 
approval. This committee consists of 
L. G. Coveney, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., New York; C. A. Barrows, Valier 
& Spies Milling Co., St. Louis; V. P. 
Smith, Sperry Flour Co. San Fran- 
cisco. 

Uniform terms, discounts and commis- 
sions, approved by the association some 
time ago, are to be made effective not 
later than July 1. 

The association also adopted a uni- 
form marine insurance clause that has 
been approved by the major marine 
insurance underwriters. It will be used 
in marine insurance policies and is a 
particular average insurance clause, con- 
verted in standard policies in each sale. 
The clause does not change the present 





coverage in any way but expresses the 
coverage in positive rather than negative 
terms. It reads: 

“To pay particular average if amount- 
ing to $1, including loss or damage 
caused by contact with fresh water, 
ship’s sweat, steam of, hold, fuel oil, 
and/or other cargo.” 

Frank A. Tucker, of J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., was elected a 
director of the association, succeeding 
Fred Borries, resigned. Mr. Tucker rep- 
resents the soft. wheat millers on the 
board. Other directors are A. E. 
Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis; H. H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; R. W. Magill, 
Kansas Milling Co.; Wichita; O. D. Fish- 
er, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; R. 
F. Bausman, General Mills, Inc., New 
York; Herman Fakler, Millers National 
Federation, Washington. 

¥ ¥ 
OPA Export Committee 

Wasuineton, D. C.—Appointment of 
an exporters’ standing subcommittee of 
the Wheat Flour Milling Industry Ad- 
visory Committee, to aid the Office of 
Price Administration in any problems 
arising in connection with prices con- 
trolling flour exports, has been an- 
nounced by that pricing agency. The 
following are the members of this com- 
mittee: O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; F. A. Tucker, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville; E. D. Mitchell, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City; F. J. Allen, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn; G. S. Kennedy, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Henry H. Cate, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas; I. 
E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian- 
apolis; R. W. Goodell, Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


¥v ¥ 


Soft Wheat Flour 
Export Price Studied 


Wasuinocton, D. C.—Flour millers’ 
representatives will meet with officials 
of the Office of Price Administration 
this week to tackle the problem of soft 
wheat flour export prices. The prob- 
lem involves establishing a basic dom- 
estic price which is reasonable, after 
which there must be determined a basing 
point price that will permit all mills 
equitable treatment at ports. One ap- 
proach may be to set New York and Gulf 
port prices which would establish fair 
differentials for mills at ports where 
they would normally export. 
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WINTRY WEATHER DISRUPTS 
CANADIAN WHEAT SEEDING 


Winnirec, Man.—Rain, snow and de- 
clining temperatures interrupted seed- 
ing operations in western Canada last 
week. However, precipitation was abun- 
dant over most of the west and replen- 








ished. seriously depleted moisture sup- 
plies. Summer fallow land is in ex- 


cellent condition, but spring and fall. 
plowing will require good rains at regu- 


lar intervals. 

Wheat seeding varies greatly and is 
rapidly nearing completion in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, although the northern 
areas show least progress. In northern 
Alberta seeding has been delayed to a 
far greater degree than in the south, 
where operations are virtually completed. 

Coarse grain seeding is as much as 
50% completed in parts of Manitoba, 
sections of Saskatchewan and southern 
Alberta, but in some of the northern 
areas little progress has been made. 
However, seeding operations generally 
are two or three weeks ahead of last 
year. 
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NORRIS GRAIN CO. BUYS 
GENERAL MILLS ELEVATORS 


Duturn, Minn.—General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis, has announced the sale of 
four of its elevators at Duluth to the 
Norris Grain Co., Chicago. The eleva- 
tors sold are E, F, H and I, which have 
a capacity of 4,500,000 bus and are part 
of the property purchased from the 
Consolidated Elevator Co. last year, 
General Mills will retain the D and G 
units of the elevator, with a working 
capacity of 3,750,000 bus, for storage 
handling of grain for its Buffalo mills, 
C. C. Blair, formerly Duluth represen- 
tative of General Mills, will represent 
the Norris Grain Co, at Duluth. George 
Barnum will be general manager of 
Duluth operations for General Mills. 





Don E. Rogers Joins Staff 
of The Northwestern Miller 


Don E. Rogers, for the past year and 
one half chief of the Marketing Reports 
Division, Office of Distribution, War 
Food Administration, Chicago, and rep-~ 
resentative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture for the past 
14 years, has joined the staff of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILter ahd its associated 
publications. He reported for duty in 
the home office at Minneapolis on May 8. 

Going to Chicago from Kansas City, 
Mr. Rogers directed informational and 
educational work in connection with OD 
programs in the 11: states of the mid- 
west region. His public relations work 
included the servicing of the press, trade 
publications, radio stations and industry 
associations with all OD information 
covering agricultural commodities and 
food products vital to the wartime food 
program. He has a wide acquaintance 
in both government and commercial cir- 
cles through his long association with 
information media. 

Appointment of Mr. Rogers to THE 
NorTHWESTERN MiieEr staff brings him 
back to his original field of information 
work—that of hewspaper and trade press 
writing. Prior to joining the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1930 to head up 
the Grain, Hay and Feed Market News 
Service at Kansas City, he worked for 
eight years on the market pages of the 
Kansas City Journal-Post and the Kan- 
sas City Drovers Daily Telegram, spe- 
cializing in grain, milling and feed. 
During that time he served as Kansas 
City correspondent for several trade 
journals covering grain, milling, feed 
and seed industries. He was a daily 
figure on the Kansas City Board of 
Trade for several years before going to 
Chicago in December, 1942. His jour- 
nalistic career began soon after leaving 
school as a cub reporter on the Tele- 
gram, writing market news on grain and 
allied products. 

“It is with a great deal of pleasure 
that I look forward to ‘covering a desk’ 
once more in commercial trade press 
work,” Mr. Rogers says, “although my 
years with the Department of Agricul- 
ture have been exceedingly interesting 
and educational.” 

Some noteworthy assignments ‘were 
handled during Mr. Rogers’ work with 
the government. In the drouths of 
1934, and again in 1936, he wrote a 
special drouth news bulletin for the Fed- 





eral Livestock Feed Agency, which was 
established at Kansas City to round up 
feed and forage for starving livestock. 
He handled the information work for 
the winter wheat states on the prehar- 
vest wheat survey conducted by the De- 
partment of Agriculture in 19389 and 
again in 1940. As a part of his training 
for this assignment, he served for 10 
days as a member of one of the crews 
which gathered the sample wheat heads 
from the fields. The surveys were an 





Don E. Rogers 


attempt to determine protein, test 
weight, yield per acre and other agro- 
nomic factors of wheat prior to harvest. 
He served as supervising hay inspector 
for the Department of Agriculture for 
several years as a companion assignment 
to his market news work anf was li- 
censed as a federal inspector of edible 
beans and field seeds. His hay work 
took him to all of the peacetime army 
posts in the Middle West. 

Mr. Rogers is a native Kansan, 41 
years of age, married and has two 
daughters and a son. The latter, James 
B. Rogers, is with the armed forces in 
Australia. ‘Mrs, Rogers and the daugh- 
ters, Dona Lee Rogers and Mrs. J. G. 
Fisher, will remain in Chicago until 
the close of Dona’s high school semester 
this spring. 
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MILLERS ENCOURAGE 
WHITE CORN PROGRAM 


Increased Output Discussed at Conven- 
tion of American Corn Millers 
Federation in Chicago 
By S. O. WERNER 
Chicago Manager of The Northwestern Miller 
Curcaco, Inu.—The program for en- 
couraging farmers to grow white corn, 
and the tight situation on the grain 
were the chief topics of discussion at-the 
annual convention of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, held at the Edge- 

water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 3. 

A. E. Udell, chairman of the white 
corn committee, gave a report of this 
important function, which has been car- 
ried on for several years. “If this pro- 
gram had not been promoted and suc- 
cessfully carried on,” he said,~“the in- 
dustry would not have had the pres- 
ent supply of white corn. When this 
work started in 1942, 88,000 bus of 
white corn seed were produced, in 1943 
this grew to 145,000 bus, and this year 
the production is estimated at 242,000 
bus.” 

He described the work of the commit- 
tee, which is largely educational, prepar- 
ing newspaper and radio advertising 
and posters. This year the committee 
also recommended the use of billboards, 
and the convention voted unanimously 
in favor of this. The Federation will 
work with an advertising agency, which 
will handle most of the details, although 
Harry Hunter, secretary, will continue 
to direct the program. 

The afternoon session was largely de- 
voted to general discussions on the corn 
situation. Figures from a recent survey 
were presented containing replies from 
58 mills in 24 states, as of April 17. 

These replies showed that 11 mills 
were closed down, 13 mills were operat- 
ing at one-fourth of capacity or less, 
10 mills at one-third of capacity, 13 
mills at two-thirds of capacity, 6 mills 
at three-fourths and one mill at full ca- 
pacity. 

Four mills reported they had a week’s 
supply of white corn on hand, 13 mills 
reported enough corn for 2 weeks, 11 
mills for 8 weeks, six mills for a month, 
3 mills for 6 weeks, 4 mills for 2 months, 
1 mill for 8 months, 3 mills for 4 months. 
One mill reported it had a large enough 
supply to last until the new crop. 

Three mills reported one week’s sup- 
ply of yellow corn, 7 mills 2 weeks, 1 
mill 3 weeks, 3 mills 1 month and 1 mill 
3 months. The survey showed that since 
March 24, when Food Distribution Order 
96 became effective, 251,000 bus of white 
corn were purchased and 153,000 bus of 
yellow. 

It was decided that similar surveys be 
made semimonthly. Reports by corn 
millers from various parts of the coun- 
try showed very little corn is available, 
and not as much was left on farms as 
was expected. 

President J. J. Mullen, reviewing the 
work of the federation the past year, 
said that much time was devoted to 
federal activities. “The latest set-aside 
order,” he said, “is the most important 
problem faeing the industry now.” He 
announced that a committee -had been 
called to a special meeting in Washing- 
ton to discuss a proposed limit order. 

K. L. Juve, of the hominy feed com- 
mittee, said not much had been done by 
his committee during the past year due 
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to other activities. However, he urged 
the Federation to resume its work on 
hominy feed, and follow up the start 
with agricutural colleges. 

The membership of the Federation has 
now reached 100, the highest in history. 
On Jan. 1, 1986, there were 23 members 
and on May 1, 1948, it reached 79. 

J. J. Mullen, General Foods Corp., 
Kankakee, Ill., was unanimously re-elect- 
ed president of the Federation. K. L. 
Juve, Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
and C. R. Martin, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Josepli, were elected vice presidents, 
and R. C. Huth, Charles A. Krause 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, was again elect- 
ed treasurer. Harry Hunter, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

Directors elected were: H. H. Cate, 
Tex-o-Kan Flour Mills, Dallas; R. B. 
Evans, Evans Milling Co., Indianapolis; 
T. K. Fahy, Patent Cereals Co., Geneva, 
N. Y.; A. B. Forbes, Forbes Bros. 
Central Mills, Topeka, Kansas; J. L. 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; N. 
E. Kelly, Mt. Vernon (Ind.) Milling 
Co.; Frank Sorenson, Kellogg Co., 
Omaha; R. C. Miner, Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; S. H. 
Werner, Illinois Cereal Co., Paris, Ill; 
J. F. Weinmann, J. F. Weinmann Mill- 
ing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; George K. 
Crutchfield, Knox-Crutchfield, _ Lynn- 
wood, Va.; Carl M. Cross, Decatur (IIl.) 
Milling Co. 
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JOINS B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 

Cuicaco, Iru.—G. H. Pulsford has 
been named comptroller of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, according 
to an announcement by Frank E. Church, 
president. Mr. Pulsford is secretary- 
treasurer of the Northwest Associated 
Manufacturers and a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the IMinois Manu- 
facturers Cost Association. He assumed 
his new duties on May 1. 
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EDWARD M. HAYNES, FLOUR 
MILLER OF INDIANA, DEAD 


Edward M. Haynes, 77 years old, pres- 
ident of the Haynes Milling Co., Port- 
land, Ind., died recently after a brief 





illness. He was a brother of the late 
Elwood Haynes, pioneer automobile 
manufacturer. 


Mr. Haynes was well known in the 
milling industry and.was at one time 
president of the American Millers As- 
sociation, organization of smaller mills. 
He was the active head of the company 
which bears his name, operating a 125- 
bbl flour mill and a sizable feed mixing 
plant. C. E. Peters is secretary-treas- 
urer of the company. 

Interested in horses, Mr. Haynes 
raised many fine animals on his farm, 
including some of the best harness rac- 
ers. Some were notable for their track 
records under other owners, as Mr. 
Haynes did not race them. 

His interest in horses began at an 
early age and at 16 he made a trip to 
Oklahoma territory to purchase ponies 
to be returned to Indiana. 

Mr. Haynes entered the milling busi- 
ness in 1896. He was also vice presi- 
dent of the People’s Bank of Portland 
and took a leading part in church work, 
civic and benevolent activities in his 
community. 

Surviving Mr. Haynes are his widow, 
a daughter and two brothers. 


AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS 
TO AIR INGREDIENT SITUATION 


Supply and Demand of Feed and Grains to Highlight Discussions 
at Annual Convention in Chicago, May 18-19— 
Walter C. Berger on Program 


Curcaco, I1u.—The ingredient situa- 
tion, involving supplies of grains and 
feed ingredients and the probable de- 
mand for feeds, will be the main sub- 
ject of discussion at the annual meeting 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Association which will be held at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, May 18-19. 

Following the opening remarks by A. 
F. Hopkins, chairman of the association 
board of directors, the entire morning 
session on May 18 will be devoted to a 
report of the Feed Industry Council on 
the work accomplished by J. A. McCon- 
nell, chairman, and his associates during 
the past year. There will also be a re- 
port about present feed needs and sup- 
plies presented by Dr, L. C. Cunning- 
ham, consulting economist. 

A symposium on “How Feed Manu- 
facturers Can Better Serve Livestock 
Producers and Feeders” will be pre- 
sented at the afternoon session, with Dr. 
P. W. Chapman, dean of the college of 


<> 


agriculture, University of Georgia, as 
chairman. 

The opening address on May 19 will 
be given by W. Catesby Jones, president 
of the Association of American Feed 
Control Officials, Inc. His subject will 
be “Problems Confronting Feeders in 
Wartime.” Other morning speakers will 
include Walter C. Berger, chief of the 
feed and livestock branch, War Food 
Administration, and N. E. Dodd, chief 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency. 
Their topics have not yet been an- 
nounced, The session will close with a 
question and answer program. 

The concluding session will be devoted 
to an address by Dr. Chris L. Chris- 
tensen, vice president of The Celotex 
Corp. and formerly dean of the college 
of agriculture at the University of Wis- 
consin. Representing the National Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, he 
will discuss “Postwar Conditions and a 
Look Into the Future.” 





Only Slight Increase Expected 
in Production of Textile Bags 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Only a slight in- 
crease in production of textile bagging 
will result from the recent ruling putting 


* the textile industry on a 48-hour week 


basis, Robert’ Wolcott of the War Pro- 
duction Board said at a recent meeting 
of the New Textile Bag and Second- 
hand Bag Industry Advisory Committee. 
The War Manpower Commission order 
becomes effective May 14. 

The industry committee was told by 
Conrad J. Dammann, chief of WPB 
containers division, that the proposed 
amendment to conservation order M-221 
concerning export of empty bags was 
designed to eliminate dual application pro- 
cedure to Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion and WPB. Introduction of the export 
topic provoked contention on part of 
committee members that second-hand 
bags be used to fill export requirements. 
This position was supported by claims 
that warehouse stocks of second-hand 
bags were accumulating through lack of 
domestic demand. 

West coast area representatives re- 
ported concern over ability to meet de- 
mands for wheat bags for that area 
for the coming crop season. WPB offi- 
cials agreed to give that problem imme- 
diate consideration. 

The industry group was informed that 
early indications revealed that jute crop 
will be light and that the present favor- 
able burlap situation should be judged 
in light of this condition. 

James: Killen of WPB Office of Labor 
Production warned the committee that 
the industry would face a diminishing 
labor supply and it was probable that all 
men under 26 years of age would be 
drafted. The possibility that draft re- 
quirements would reach up to the 30- 
year level was a strong one, Mr. Killen 
told the committee, and the safest course 
for industry to follow would be to train 


replacements for all employees up to 
the 30-year level. 

Requests for deferment of key em- 
ployees should be taken through regular 
channels but where loss of key men 
would affect procurement policies of the 
armed forces, service’ procurement offi- 
cers may be of assistance in aiding de- 
ferment requests. In these cases manu- 
facturers should request local procure- 
ment officers to communicate with Army 
Service Force Production Division rep- 
resentatives at state selective service 
directors’ offices. 

On the west coast where the October, 
1943, labor freeze checked attempts to 
expand “employment of women in the 
second-hand bag industry, conditions 
should be reported in detail to WPB 
container division and efforts will be 
made to remedy conditions, Mr. Killen 
told west coast representatives. 

The following industry representatives 
were present at the meeting: Benjamin 
J. Corman, American Bag & Burlap Co., 
Chelsea, Mass; N. E. Elsas, Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga; T. M. 
Gallie, Gallie-King Bag Co., Inc; Thom- 
as W. Little, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass; F. H. Ludington, Chase Bag 
Co., New York; John H, Peek, Percy 
Kent Bag Co., Buffalo; George M. Schur- 
man, National Bag Co., New York; I. O. 
Sprosty, General Bag Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio; Bernard Werthan, Werthan Bag 
Corp., Nashville, Tenn. Second-hand bag 
committee members present were: M. M. 
Bosworth, M. M. Bosworth, Memphis, 
Tenn; Sam E. Grodsky, Missouri Bag 
Co., St. Louis; Harry L. Hoffman, Hoff- 
man Bros. Bag Co., Rochester, N, Y; 
Lew M. Goodman, Western Burlap Bag 
Co., Chicago; Philip Schwartz, Pacific 
Diamond H. Bag Co., San Francisco; 
Louis Wildstein, Samuel Wildstein & 
Son, Newark, N. J. 
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BUYERS OF FLOUR GENERALLY 


FOLLOWING A WAITING POLICY 


New Sales Limited as Bakers Watch New Crop Developments, 
But Their Inquiries Are Encouraging—Government 
Buying Dull and Shipping Directions Light 


Flour buyers generally are following 
a waiting policy, with an eye on pos- 
sible market effects of the new wheat 
crop, and as a result sales by mills 
in the principal producing areas have 
decreased moderately from the preced- 

ing week. Bakers, 

however, continue to 

make inquiries in 

sufficient volume to 

tease millers into 

believing that an in- 
creased volume of sales might be forth- 
coming in the near future. Lend-lease 
buying remains at low ebb and shipping 
directions on previously booked govern- 
ment business are irregular and slow in 
the aggregate. The wheat situation re- 
mains tight and is expected to continue 
so. : 

Spring wheat flour bookings are as 
light as at any time on the crop. The 
Minneapolis market is very quiet, with 
bakers well booked ahead, and millers 
seem to have run into a lull in demand 
for products. Interior mills report only 
scattered small lot sales, with the trade 
showing little interest in either prompt 
or deferred shipment supplies. Some 
mills report improvement in shipping 
directions, but most mills are concerned 
about the slowness of directions. Book- 


ings by northwestern mills last week 
amounted to only 27% of capacity com- 
pared with 67% a week earlier and 36% 
a year ago. 

Although buying interest in the South- 
west has improved, actual] sales of flour 
have not increased. Sales dropped to 
36% of capacity last week, as compared 
with 41% the previous week and 33% 
a year ago. Bakers are following a 
waiting policy before buying, watching 
for possible market effects of the new 
crop. Millers are holding prices firmer 
now that wheat is almost unobtainable 
and this combination of factors dis- 
courages big business. However, since 
it appears that the crop can get no 
better than its present good condition 
and future news is more likely to be 
bullish than bearish, millers anticipate 
a lively bakery business within the next 
month. When buying does start, it may 
be brisk, particularly if government pur- 
chases are resumed. Wheat is expected 
to continue tight up to or through the 
new crop movement. Clears are avail- 
able in large quantities and some anxious 
sellers are in the market with prices the 
lowest on the crop.” Directions are 
better. 

Sales at Buffalo continue spotty. Buy- 
ers are relying on old contracts and 





SPOT FEED SUPPLY SITUATION SHOWS 
NO CHANGE 


There is no material change in the 
spot feed supply situation, as the dearth 
of feed grain supplies continues and lack 
of by-product offerings still dominates 
the situation. Planned reduction of live- 
stock numbers to more nearly balance 

with feed supplies, 
favorable new grain 


Prices and hay crop out- 
About the look, and prospects 
Same 


of rapidly develop- 
ing pastures follow- 
ing copious spring rains have modified 
the long time feed outlook to some ex- 
tent. Feeding ratios have become less 
favorable with cost of feed advancing 
while butterfat and egg prices have 
shown their seasonal decline. The index 
number of feedstuffs prices shows no 
change, holding at 193.6 compared with 
176.8 a year ago. 

Millfeed production, according to fig- 
ures compiled by Tue NorrHwesTerNn 
Miter, was somewhat higher last week 
at Buffalo, in the Northwest and the 
Southwest. Total output at the centers 
amounted to 49,426 tons, compared with 
46,708 in the previous week and 42,621 
at the same time a year ago. Crop year 
production to date amounts to 2,380,491 
tons as against 2,185,710 tons for the 
same period a year ago. Complete de- 


tails of production are shown in the 
table on the opposite page. 

There is no improvement in the tight 
delivery situation at Minneapolis and the 
Minneapolis trade area. Car lot offer- 
ings are entirely lacking and mills re- 


port that their output is still principally 
absorbed by truck lots for mill door de- 
livery and mixed car orders. Moreover 
sizable quantities are steadily retained 
by mills for the manufacture of their 
own mixed feeds. 

There is also little change reported at 
the Chicago market. Flour run is cur- 
tailed there also and millfeeds in car 
lot quantities are unheard of. There is 
a broad demand for ground grains, espe- 
cially ground oats. 

There also is no relaxation in the de- 
mand for feedstuffs at the Kansas City 
market. All commodities on the feed 
list remain in an extremely tight posi- 
tion with little or nothing offered on the 
open market. Millfeed shipments are 
all being applied on previous orders. 

Millfeed production at Buffalo has de- 
clined to only about 79% of capacity 
and as demand for millfeeds remains 
urgent there are no general offerings 
and no accumulation of stocks. 

Demand at Canadian markets con- 
tinues to absorb all available offerings. 
Very little millfeed is: going for export. 

The delivery situation on oil seed 
meals, which showed signs of loosening 
up somewhat, has become tighter again. 
Many linseed crushers did not complete 
their April contracts which made it nec- 
essary to carry over commitments orig- 
inally made for April shipment into 
May operations. This together with a 
prospective smaller May run means that 
the May set-aside tonnage and allotments 
generally will not be nearly as large 
as those for April. 





ordering out flour as needed rather than 
stocking up. There was some rounding 
out buying and a few exceptionally 
large contracts were booked, but by and 
large, the trade is more or less awaiting 


developments. Directions are only fair. 
Millers look for a pick-up in the near 
future in directions from the bakery 
trade, because of warmer weather. 

Millers in other eastern markets are 
pressing for business, with the current 
picture rather unfavorable. Shipping 
directions at New York are slow, but 
the trade believes the dullness will soon 
be broken, as supplies should be shrink- 
ing and buyers will be in for some of 
their needs. Chain and retail stores at 
Pittsburgh report a further contraction 
in family flour sales. Mixed cars of 
flour and feed are still attracting buy- 
ers eager for feedstuffs. 

A slight improvement is noted at Chi- 
cago, but buyinng is far from general. 
Sales are in small lots only and of the 
fill-in type. Shipping directions show 
little improvement. Family flour trade 
continues quiet, with only scattered sales. 
Shipping directions have improved at 
St. Louis, but no new business is being 
done with smaller buyers and only a 
few scattered car lots booked. Toledo 
reports flour trade very quiet. Fair 
shipping directions in some instances 
have kept mills operating actively, but 
others are not so fortunate and output 
has dropped off materially. 

Southeastern markets continue quiet, 
with fill-in sales to bakers less than re- 
cent weeks. These buyers have ample 
backlog bookings to take care of needs 
for many weeks. Some mills soliciting 
business at prices well below ceiling 
report sales negligible. 

The increase of 2c in the subsidy failed 
to. help flour business in the Pacific 
Northwest, as firmer cash wheat mar- 
kets have offset the subsidy rise. In- 
terior mills are faring better than ter- 
minal mills, due to some grinding on 
government orders. The terminal mills 
are not getting the government orders 
and domestic trade is not large enough 
to sustain milling operations on a large 
scale. Until the government orders its 
bookings out, mills do not anticipate 
much of a grind. 
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Flour production in the United States 
showed an increase of 149,000 sacks as 
compared with the output of the pre- 
vious week. The total output of the 
mills reporting to THe Norruwesrery 
Miter, accounting for 73% of the na- 
tion’s output of flour, amounted to 
3,182,573 sacks as against 3,033,857 in 
the previous week. In the similar period 
a year ago, when the mills reporting ac- 
counted for 64% of the total, the figure 
was 2,620,839, two years ago it was 
2,297,387 and three years ago 2,475,581, 
All sections reporting showed an in- 
crease. Production was up 21,000 sacks 
in the Northwest, 91,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 23,000 sacks in Buffalo, 7,000 
sacks in the Pacific Northwest and 16,- 
000 sacks in the central and southeast- 
ern states. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


T. R. HILLARD, VETERAN 
MILL EXECUTIVE, DIES 


Witkes-Barre, Pa.—T. R. Hillard, 
president. of the Miner-Hillard Milling 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died May 1 at 
the age of 83. Born in Wilkes-Barre, 
Mr. Hillard had resided there all his 
life. After graduating from Yale in 
1883 he took up law and was admitted 
to the bar. In 1894 he became treas- 
urer of the Miner-Hillard Milling Co., 
a position which he had held until he be- 
came president of the company follow- 
ing the death of Gen. Asher Miner. Mr. 
Hillard also served as a director of the 
First National Bank in Wilkes-Barre 
for many years. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CEILINGS ON RYE NOT 
LIKELY FOR SEVERAL WEEKS 


WasHincton, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is not ready to 
issue rye ceilings and probably will not 
act within several weeks unless reported 
speculative operations force prices of 
this commodity up to higher levels than 
those asked by Chicago and Minneapolis 
industry sessions. At Chicago it was 
asked that full freight be allowed from 
Minneapolis in building price. Officials 
at the OPA believe that they would not 
be justified in granting this request and 
probably will suggest some compromise. 








Canadian Oats Imports Beyond 
May 15 Deadline Considered 


WasuHinoton, D. C.—Extension be- 
yond May 15 of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. program of Canadian oats imports 
is probable and every effort will be made 
to send’cars to Canada after that date 
until demand from domestic sources re- 
quires all boxcars used in the interna- 
tional trade. 

Purchases of the CCC to date, report- 
ed to represent all the oats that can be 
moved by. May 15, amount to about 
3,700,000 bus, much of which already 
is in United States markets. 

Grain officials of the War Food Ad- 
ministration met last week to establish 
a program of distribution. Initial ten- 
tative plans called for an allocation of 
1,000,000 bus to the Kansas City CCC 
office with the balance divided between 
Chicago and Minneapolis. It seems like- 
ly that southeastern states will get a 
share of the imports. CCC officials 
said the shortage was most critical there. 

An emergency shipment of Canadian 


oats will be rushed into the Southeast 
as soon as shipping facilities are avail- 
able, J. B. Hutson, president of the 
CCC, said last week, following a meet- 
ing with the executive committee of the 
Southeast Region Committee, a group 
of farm agency and feed industry rep- 
resentatives. The feed will be sent to 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Kentucky and Tennessee. Arkan- 
sas was not included in the shipment 
but the Southeast committee stated that 
it was “willing to divide with them 
proportionately” should there be a de- 
lay in getting relief from a Southwest 
committee. 

How much goes to the Southeast may 
depend on the development of Argentine 
grain imports. Two carloads of barley 
are expected to arrive at Gulf ports 
from Argentina this month. This 600,000 
bus would be distributed in the South- 
east. 
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May 10, 1944 


Wheat Prices Remain Close 
to Ceiling Limitations 


Urgent Demand Cannot Be 
Satisfied from Extremely Limited Offerings 


Wheat prices continue to display little 
or no variation, with an urgent demand 
for the light offerings holding prices 
up to ceiling limits in both futures and 
cash markets. Material weakness in 
Chicago May rye, due to. increased 
amounts of cash rye 
being placed in po- 
sition for tendering 
on contracts, was 
reflected in a little 
easier undertone in 
wheat futures at times, but fluctuations 
were negligible. 

Winter wheat made mostly good 
growth, with some jointing in the Ohio 
Valley. Over 100,000 acres of winter 
wheat were reported lost due to floods 
in Missouri, but flood damage was in- 
dicated only in limited areas in Kansas. 
Wheat needs rain in Texas, but condi- 
tions were good in the panhandle, while 
in Oklahoma progress ranged from fair 
to good. In the great plains from Kan- 





sas northward, progress was mostly good. 
Winter wheat in the Northwest was 
making good advance. Spring wheat 
seeding made good to excellent progress 
and much has been accomplished in the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. The moisture 
situation in the spring wheat area is 
generally favorable for good germination 
and early growth. 

Minneapolis cash wheat trade remains 
exceedingly limited, as the bulk of ar- 
rivals come direct to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. or applied on to arrive 
contracts to mills. The light open mar- 
ket offerings sell readily at ceiling levels. 
Country shippers, it is reported, are bar- 
tering with mills for feed in return for 
sales of wheat. Interior movement of 
spring wheat continues light, due to 
farmers’ activity with field work. Some 
increase in country marketings is ex- 
pected when seeding time is over. Re- 
ceipts of wheat at Minneapolis amounted 
to 1,291 cars for the week ending May 6. 

Wheat is continuing to tighten up in 
the Southwest, with both flour and feed 
millers bidding for every available car. 
What little wheat is being sold is far 
short of the amounts required to carry 
millers through the critical period be- 
fore new crop. Feed millers in the 
Southwest are in a desperate plight for 
grains and, of course, the demand 
reaches into the wheat market. With 
corn tied up and other grains not avail- 
able, this demand will probably continue. 
Daily arrivals of Canadian feed wheat 
at Kansas City are being parceled out 
to merchandisers and grinders who are 
selling into the limited territory of Mis- 
souri, western Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas, 

In the absence of old crop wheat offer- 
ings, an unusually early demand is being 
experienced for grain of the 1944 har- 
vest, said a Kansas City market sum- 
mary, Sizable quantities of new crop 
No. 1 hard already have been contracted 
by some mills at the basic ceiling, $1.63 
bu, Kansas City, and proteins up to 
\44% applicable at OPA scale, for ship- 
ment by July 81. Sales for June 25 
shipment range to $1.701, peak. Early 
dealings in new crop wheat are not nec- 
‘sarily a sound index of subsequent 


values, when harvest rush actually gets 
under way. Still, it is significant that 
bids are in the market for considerably 
larger amounts than sellers are willing 
to accept, even at ceiling. And efforts, 
even among a few mills, to contract new 
crop wheat at peak levels reflect doubt 
of any broad reaction from ceilings. 
At few other times in market annals 
have wheat buyers been so completely 
dependent for supplies upon the wheat 
currently moving from farms, according 
to the summary. 

A report from Hutchinson, Kansas, 
said wheat movement is practically at a 
standstill, with receipts totaling only 
110 cars for the week. No wheat has 
been exhibited for sale at the Board 
of Trade since April 11. Hutchinson 
public wheat stocks have dropped to 1,- 
646,000 bus, lowest for mid-May in more 
than 10 years. Heavy loading of CCC 
wheat for feed purposes reduced stocks 
by nearly 500,000 bus during the week. 
Farming operations continued backward 
throughout the Southwest area, due to 
wet fields. Spring plowing and planting 
of row crops is likely to come ahead of 
wheat marketing on farmers’ work sched- 
ules when weather clears. Hutchinson 
grain men believe farm wheat stocks are 
the smallest in several years. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW BURLAP CONTRACTS 
PROGRESSING IN CALCUTTA 


New York, N. Y.—Burlap activities 
are along routine lines. The trade’s 
chief interest is in the progress toward 
a new contract for large scale purchases 
now being negotiated in Calcutta, along 
the lines of the one made last year. 
Since about 75% of the goods contracted 
for last year have now left Calcutta, 
the entire amount is expected to be 
here by the end of May or early June and 
new negotiations are therefore in order. 
These would be a United Nation pur- 
chase, with proportionate allotments to 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Canada and possibly also Australia and 
Russia. 





In spite of steadily good arrivals, the 
use of burlap in many channels is being 
denied by the War Production Board if 
cotton can be substituted, in order to 
maintain reserves against the uncertain- 
ties of the coming jute crop. The rise 
of flood waters in the Middle West is 
being watched here as a probable outlet 
for the vast stocks of sandbags the War 
Department has purchased and is now 
offering for sale. 

Concern is expressed over cotton con- 
structions for bagging because of the 
uncertainty over M-317 revision. Re- 
cently this dropped provisions for chan- 
neling into the bag trade not less than 
80% nor more than 90% of certain 
sheetings needed for bags. A- heavy 
volume of business is currently being 
held up pending the clarification of un- 
certainties in connection with M-317, 
particularly in the export and lend-lease 
channels as mills could not safely fill 
either domestic or export contracts with- 
out clarification. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods in- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half ae Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS 





Previous May 8, May 39, May 10, 
May 6, 1944 week 1943 1942 1941 

POUR a Vie ak vgs wstelewe bt 694,806 673,690 587,327 556,048 536,813 
SRE Nad bodies esata eadne 1,101,786 1,010,837 1,012,079 890,638 894,877 
Po Se te eee eee 488,800 465,880 344,001 361,154 340,681 
Central and Southeast ......... 521,726 515,315 400,815 299,888 403,893 
North Pacific Coast ........... 375,455 368,135 276,617 189,659 299,317 
SOMME Cea We GA eos ® hibse 645. d06 3,182,573 3,033,857 2,620,839 2,297,387 2,475,581 

Percentage of total U. S. output 73 73 64 64 64 


*Partly estimated. 


Percentage of activity 


May 6, Previous May 8, 


1944 week 1943 

Northwest ....... 71 69 59 
Southwest ....... 79 73 73 
Ce ee 84 80 59 
Central and S. E. 66 65 53 
No. Pacific Coast 91 89 89 
yo eee 77 74 65 


Crop year flour production 
July 1 to——, 








ee t 

May 9, May 10, May 6, May 8, 

1942 1941 1944 1943 
51 48 31,393,884 30,056,207 
64 64 53,663,915 50,018,302 
62 59 21,231,290 18,881,414 
49 57 24,222,172 20,411,922 
47 79 14,837,947 11,732,193 
56 61 145,349,208 131,100,038 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 


April 30-May 6.. 814,380 729,246 90 
Previous week .. 814,380 689,740 85 
YORE. QBO™ bs oc ces 814,380 658,230 81 
Two years ago .. 814,380 542,426 67 
Five-year Average ........seeeees s 69 
ye ae | gr ee een 62 
Kansas City 
April 30-May 6.. 352,800 214,535 61 
Previous week .. 352,800 197,363 56 
TORY OOO oo caics 352,800 186,701 53 
Two years ago .. 352,800 206,821 59 
Five-year Q@VCTAZC ....c cece sccccees 63 
TEM*VORE QVOTERS s cccicveesecteces 64 
Wichita 
April 30-May 6.. 111,132 69,925 63 
Previous week .. 111,132 49,138 44 
TORE BBO sceecs 111,132 86,275 78 
Two years ago .. 111,132 70,431 63 
Salina 
April 30-May 6.. 109,956 88,080 80 
Previous week .. 109,956 74,596 68 
BORE GG .s.c0s08 109,956 80,873 74 
Two years ago .. 109,956 70,960 65 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 


April 30-May 6 .. 269,100 241,249 90 
Previous week .. 269,100 237,569 88 
See Ce os cc's 184,808 164,124 89 
Two years ago .. 256,368 88,627 35 
Five-year average ........ssssee:: 68 
Ten-year average .........see000- 62 
Portland District 
April 30-May 6.. 143,200 134,106 94 
Previous week .. 143,200 130,566 91 
COG?’ OBO. scets 143,472 112,493 78 
Two years ago .. 143,864 101,032 70 
Five-year AVerage .......ccccceees 76 
Ten-year AVeTAZE ..... ee cece ceeee 65 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __i tivity 


April 30-May 6 .. 660,498 400,444 61 
Previous week .. 660,498 407,875 62 
See O06 or eckas 738,822 358,391 49 
Two years ago .. 738,822 373,137 51 
Five-year Average ......sseesesees 48 
TORATORE . AVRDNBG- oh iobki0 6 ese’ ces 52 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 
Minneapolis 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 


April 30-May 6.. 318,120 294,362 93 
Previous week .. 318,120 265,815 84 
ee Oe isk 319,284 228,936 72 
Two years ago .. 353,388 182,911 52 
WIVO-FORT GVETAMS occ cswiiscccceces 59 
TON-VOAr QVETAGS oo isis vicsevececed 51 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
April 30-May 8 .. 792,240 521,726 66 
Previous week .. 792,240 515,315 65 
p< | a eee 818,262 437,929 . 
*Two years ago . 615,518 299,888 49 
PIVG*FORE “BVOFREO ice cceeetens 57 
TON-FORT GVOTATO. «0000 iccesciececes 56 


Current week partly estimated. 


*Not comparable with later years because 
fewer mills reported. 


BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
April 30-May 6.. 577,416 488,800 84 
Previous week .. 577,416 465,880 80 
YEA ASO... ces 577,416 344,001 59 
Two years ago .. 577,416 361,154 62 
PIVOG+FORE BVGTORG ccc cee ccecscccss 67 
TON-YORr QVOTERE .iccccccccccccveee 69 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


co Southwest, -——Northwest—. -—Buffalo——, 


--—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


April 30-May 6 26,729 1,333,932 13,345 


Previous week .. 24,519 13,275 
Two weeks ago . 26,605 13,389 
ar rer ara 24,619 1,211,099 11,420 
DOES ok 0 U.0.0s 6 u-w > 21,401 1,078,847 11,188 
os Te 21,371 1,024,896 10,332 
st) Bae Pe are 19,619 1,007,603 10,525 


Five-yr. average 22,748 1,131,275 11,362 


636,126 9,352 410,433 49,426 2,380,491 
8,914 46,708 
8,582 48,576 
610,688 6,582 363,923 42,621 2,185,710 
546,291 6,910 333,352 39,499 1,958,490 
491,688 6,518 331,360 $8,221 1,847,944 
508,516 6,724 318,573 36,868 1,834,692 
558,662 7,217 351,528 41,327 2,041,465 





dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early ship- 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Calcutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.83 as compared with 
18.11 a year ago. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STAPLEHURST MILL OPENS 
SrapLenurst, Nes.—The Ernest Nico- 
laus Flour Mill, Staplehurst, has been 


sold to George Luebbe, who will con- 
tinue to manufacture flour and in addi- 
tion will have a feed grinding depart- 
ment. The mill has been closed for sev- 
eral months. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Rye Flour Output 


Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks, with eomparative fig- 
ures for the previous weeks: 

-———-Week ending 

April 22 April 29 -May 6 

Five mills ...... 36,240 22,610 *38,924 
*Four mills, 
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Flour Millers Adjust to Present, 
Look Ahead to Postwar Problems 





INDUSTRY IS AROUSED TO NEED 
FOR PEACE-TIME READJUSTMENT 


By Harvey E. YANTIS 


Assistant Managing Editor of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, I1t.—Although some of the 
current so-called postwar planning is 
impractical and visionary, there is un- 
questionable importance and value in 
trying to anticipate conditions that will 
develop within the industry at the ces- 
sation of fighting. This was the gen- 
eral theme of the report of the federa- 
tion’s committee of postwar planning. 
Specifically, several suggestions were 
made involving industry action on post- 
war problems, and a program of work 
was started by the committee to study 
further the effects of the war’s end on 
the flour milling industry. 

Harry A. Bullis, president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman of 
the committee and presented its con- 
clusions to the convention. The text of 
his address appears on pages 17, 18 
and 19. 

Sales and distribution problems again 
will confront flour millers within a 
short time after the war is over, Ex- 
port demand, Mr. Bullis believed, may 
continue to be large for a year or two, 
but it seems certain that continued ag- 
gressive developments both of export 
and domestic markets for flour will be 
necessary to avoid evils of an industry 
trying to operate more capacity than 
required by demand. 

Mr. Bullis recommended that some 
of the old ideas of competition be dis- 
carded; that the competition of flour 
with other foods be considered as impor- 
tant as competition within the industry. 
In attempting to expand markets or 
territories, thought should be given to 
the effect on other millers, he said, and 
business should be built on the basis of 
lew production costs resulting from im- 
proved facilities and economical distri- 
bution rather than on sales made below 
cost. 

Particularly stressed was the impor- 
tance of convincing consumers of the 
high food value of flour and bread and 
of establishing those products as a 
major item in the diet. Not enough per- 
sons have been sold properly on the en- 
richment of flour and bread, Mr. Bullis 
contended, but increased demand will 
follow effective education. Also neces- 
sary for stimulating consumption are 
a greater variety of breadstuffs and 
certainty of appetite appeal. 

Mr. Bullis listed as a highly desirable 
industry project.a program to train 
workers, such as the proposed Milling 
Research Foundation now being dis- 
cussed as an activity at Kansas State 
College, where a school for millers has 
existed for years. If training courses 
that would offer obvious opportunities 
to employees are not supported by mill- 
ing companies, other industries will take 
the best of the personnel, he warned. 

Speaking for the postwar planning 






committee, Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., presented three sug- 
gestions for specific action that might 
help to avoid a long period of destruc- 
tive ‘competition after the war. The 
suggestions were made as_ possibilities 
and were intended to stimulate thinking 
and planning along constructive lines, 
Mr. Cate said. 

The first idea was that some pro- 
cedure might be worked out for the 
“junking” of some of the postwar excess 
milling capacity on an industry basis, 
with government consent and perhaps 
with government aid. : 

The second suggestion entailed an’ in- 
dustry-wide reduction in operations from 
a basis of 24-hour operation of plants 
to whatever period would be necessary 
to fill the requirements for flour. 

The third point outlined by Mr. Cate 
was that a larger volume of export busi- 
ness should be developed to absorb ex- 
cess production. The per capita con- 
sumption of flour will increase in many 
counties as living standards are ad- 
vanced upon the return of peace, Mr. 
Cate said, pointing particularly to Latin 
American countries as an example. Ev- 
ery miller, he said, whether or not he 
is an exporter, should constantly impress 
upon congressmen, government officials 
and others the necessity for expanding 
these markets and for obtaining equality 
of treatment for flour with wheat. In- 
creased export outlets, he pointed out, 
would be to the industry’s general ad- 
vantage and also to the advantage of 
every company. 

Another speaker for the committee 
was John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle. He outlined some 
of the points in the proposed interna- 
tional wheat agreement to which the 
governments of the United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, Canada and Argen- 
tina would be parties, and which ‘he 
said should be opposed by millers. Such 
strict controls of prices and supplies 
would be disadvantageous, he believed, 
and he looked forward to a time when 
price would control production, with 
freedom of competition both domestical- 
ly and internationally. 

Appointed as a subcommittee to set 
up a plan for continued work of the 
federation’s postwar committee were: 
Elmer W. Reed, vice president and 
general manager of Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, chair- 
man; Carl D. McKenzie, president and 
general manager of McKenzie Milling 
Co., Quincy, Mich; John L. Locke, sec- 
retary and manager of Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Henry H. Cate, 
executive vice president. of Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., Dallas, .Texas;. J. C. 
Bevan, president of Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, IIl. 





CRITICAL WHEAT SUPPLY BRINGS 
“FOOD USE FIRST” RESOLUTION 


By Carro_it K. MICHENER 


Managing Editor of THE NortHWesTERN MILLER 


Cuicaco, Irut.—In annual convention 
at Edgewater Beach Hotel, May 3-5, 
the Millers National Federation gave 
thought to the problems of adjustment 
that must be faced by the flour milling 
industry of this country at the end of 
the war, and reviewed current perplexi- 
ties, notably that of wheat supply. A 
vigorously phrased resolution offered by 
Elmer W. Reed, vice president and 
general manager of the Shellabarger 
Mill & Elevator Co., Salina, Kansas, de- 
manded use of wheat for human food 
only. The text of this statement fol- 
lows: 


“That the national association of 
the milling industry protests the un- 
warranted diversion of wheat to oth- 
er than food uses. 

“That the policy should be to first 
set aside wheat sufficient to care for 
all human food needs with a reason- 
able margin of safety for carry-over. 

“That the surplus after such pro- 
vision has been made be utilized to 
the best possible advantage for feed 
and alcohol for war use. 

“That the wheat conservation com- 
mittee be continued with the re- 
sponsibility of urging this policy on 
governmental agencies or others to 
secure adoption of and adherence to 
this policy of first providing wheat 
for human needs before diversion to 
any other purpose.” 

The afternoon session of May 4 was 
given over to the wheat supply prob- 
lem. Discussion followed an address by 
Congressman Clifford R. Hope, of Kan- 
sas, the text of which will be published 
in an early issue. Soft wheat mills, said 
Clark R. Yager, vice president of Ball- 
ard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., 
will be faced with an alarming condi- 
tion unless there is a normal crop of 
soft wheat this year. Usually supplies 
are nominal even with an average car- 
ry-over, but with no carry-over the sit- 
uation is desperate. Terminal elevator 
stocks are depleted, he said, and feed 
demand is so great many farmers will 
grind soft wheat for feeding. Soft 
wheat millers of the central states have 
used much white wheat from the Pa- 
cific Coast, but these stocks also are 
nearly depleted. Mr. Yager was hope- 
ful concerning the crop outlook, but 
could see the possibility of an overall 
shortage of wheat in the United States 
unless some restraint is placed upon the 
use of wheat for other purposes than 
milling. 

E.. H.. Leonard, president of the 
Préston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waila Wal- 
la, Wash., reported that. crop conditions 
in Oregon, Washington and northern 
Idaho are unusually good, with:an acre- 
age increase of 20% and the possibility 
of scoring good yields for a fourth 


straight year. Fifty per cent of the 
supply, he said, will be soft wheat. 


OVERALL OPTIMISM 


With the preface that “prediction of 
spring wheat crops is a gambling game,” 
M. F. Mulroy, vice president of Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, ex- 
pressed optimism concerning the overall 
wheat supply. There will be enough 
wheat of all kinds to meet mill demand, 
he said. Less wheat will be used for 
feed, and mill production will be con- 
fined largely to the domestic field. Rain- 
fall in the spring wheat area, said Mr. 
Mulroy, is only 60% of a year ago, but 
there is sufficient subsoil to raise a crop 
with normal seasonal rainfall from this 
point onward. 

“If the sun will shine for about 10 
days we'll get some free wheat in the 
hard winter market,” remarked T. A. 
O’Sullivan, vice president of Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
“But at present there are 100 buyers 
for every car.” 

Richard Uhlmann, president of Uhl- 
mann Grain Co., Chicago, summed up. 
He said, concerning the domestic situa- 
tion of the moment: 

“In this current crop year our disap- 
pearance will be something like 1,260,- 
000,000 bus. If we wished to continue 
feeding and to continue our alcohol 
program, it is very obvious that we 
could not do that for another year. 

“We shall probably carry over some- 
thing like 300,000,000 bus in this coun- 
try next July, and we will very likely 
have a crop of spring and winter wheat 
of something like 850,000,000 bus. Na- 
ture may change that for the better or 
for the worse. But assuming that these 
preliminary figures are about correct, 
the total supplies will be something like 
1,150,000,000 bus, compared with an ac- 
tual consumption in the current year of 
1,260,000,000. 

“Now, of course, we might import 
some wheat from Canada, and as it is 
assumed that Canada’s carry-over is 
likely to be 450,000,000 bus, we p0s- 
sibly could import 100,000,000; but even 
if we imported that 100,000,000 it 
would give us only enough to take care 
of ourselves to the same extent as we 
have this year, and wouldn’t leave 4 
bushel of wheat for the following cat- 
ry-over. 

MUST REVISE FEED PROGRAM 

“In my opinion the only thing that 
ean happen and that: must happen * 
that we cut down to a ‘more sensible 
basis on this feeding proposition. We 
cannot forever continue feeding our 
selves and feeding animals to the same 
extent that we used our wheat for them, 
and avoid great difficulties. 

“I think we are on the road now, and 
it_has to be done. Feeders are unable 
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to get their supplies. The animals are 
coming to market, and they will have 
to continue to come, and the govern- 
ment has recognized that. It has taken 
off the points on many of our meat 
supplies, because the warehouses are all 
bulging, and that must continue, and as 
it does I think we can look forward 
to a more normal consumption and 
finally a return to the export busi- 
ness.” 

This country could have chosen no 
more favorable moment for the attack 
upon Pearl Harbor than the Japanese 
did, said Mr. Uhlmann. Our granaries 
were full; livestock numbers were in- 
creasing; the volume of milk was up; 
production of food was almost at peak 
levels. But the government embarked 
almost immediately upon a tremendous 
program for meat production. 

“Of course,” commented Mr. Uhlmann, 
“our intentions were of the best, but 
there was one thing, unfortunately, that 
even the experts did not realize, and 
that was that it takes about 7 Ibs of 
grain or hay and forage to produce 1 
lb of meat, and there is no country 
with the production, resourceful as it 
may be, that can carry on a program so 
extravagant as that. We could for- 
merly carry on with a hog population 
of 85,000,000, but when it was increased 
to 125,000,000, we had the very sad ex- 
perience of finding that even the biggest 
reserves were going to be depleted. 

“Will the new wheat crop movement 
be heavy? Being somewhat optimistic, 
I am of the opinion that it will be. We 
have a different situation confronting 
us now than has faced us in the last 
four or five years. 

“As for the international situation, 
the four big surplus countries will have, 
according to our government figure, 1,- 
250,000,000 bus next July. It can easily 
be figured that there will be a surplus 
of 820,000,000 bus for export without a 
bushel of wheat from the new crop. 
That certainly should take care of the 
world import requirements of the first 
postwar period. 

“It is also reasonable to expect, if 
fairly high prices are maintained, that 
the surplus countries will continue to 
grow wheat. And it is reasonable to 
expect that if given proper machinery 
the European countries will want to get 
their agriculture back into shape. It 
took six years after World War I, and 
it wasn’t until 1924 when we were actu- 
ally raising enough to take care of the 
world.” 


WHAT'S AHEAD FOR MILLING 


Ranking in importance with the wheat 
problem and with postwar planning, the 
general topic of the morning session of 
May 5 was “What's Ahead for the Mill- 
ing Industry ?” 

As president of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Association, A. E. Mallon, vice 
president of Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
reviewed the export situation and the 
work of the association in keeping ex- 
port regulations as nearly as possible in 
line with established usages and pro- 
prieties. The association, he said, is 
Constantly exerting its influence toward 
the establishment of full, complete and 
uncontrolled private trade at the earliest 
possible moment, Full text of his re- 


marks is published on page 16a of this 
issue. 


BAG SUPPLY ADEQUATE 


Bag supplies will be adequate if 
conservatively bought and used, was the 
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assurance of Homer V. Howes, sales 
director of Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis. They may not, however, be al- 
ways- the most desirable containers. 
Millers, he said, have been co-operative 
in taking substitutes even at higher 
prices. 

“Don’t overbuy,” was Mr. Howes’ ad- 
vice. “Do all you can to insure reuse 
of flour and feed bags for other goods.” 

Increased quantities of burlap have 
been expected to offset the 25% cut in 
cotton yardage this year and take care 
of increased use, but so far this antici- 
pation of the War Production Board 
has not been realized. 

The paper supply, Mr. Howes said, 
is equal to that of last year. In this 
material the over-all position is all 
right, but there is some shortage on 
sizes. Osnaburgs are down 20% since 
Jan. 1 and not too plentiful—about half 
as much available as last year. Small 
sizes are not a problem, but the 50-lb 
dimension is most critical. 

Bags for millfeed are not in adequate 
prospect, Mr. Howe said, and heavier 
burlaps and cottons must be used. 


“THERE MUST BE CONTROL” 


Reporting as chairman of the ceiling 
and subsidy committee, Fred J. Ling- 
ham, president of Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y., said: 

“We must acknowledge that there 
must be price control, and it is safe 
to say that it will continue. The so- 
called average basis cannot be helped. 
It isn’t good for everyone, and individ- 
uals must suffer. But it is up to each 
of us to bear his own troubles as 
best he may.” 

Long bookings, Mr. Lingham warned, 
are not desirable in view of the hazards 
of decontrol. He complimented Pacific 
Coast and central states millers upon 
their apparent willingness to make con- 
cessions in the interest of ameliorating 
the difficult soft wheat situation. 


“KEEP VISION CLEAR” 


There was little for G. S. Kennedy, 
vice president of General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, to report on the wheat sit- 
uation, in view of the previous day’s 
exhaustive presentation of that subject, 
but as chairman of the wheat conserva- 
tion committee of the federation he ad- 
vised careful knowledge and understand- 
ing of all the implications of government 
control. “We must know what’s going 
on,” he said. “We must keep our vision 
clear.” ; 

Introduced as “a very charming lady,” 
Betty Sullivan, of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, sketched the progress and 
character of the flour, enrichment move- 
ment. She urged the importance of 
experimentation to discover the over-all 
effect of enrichment and to determine 
more closely the vitamin and mineral 
requirements of scientific diet. The text 
of her address appears on page 19. 

J. C. Beavan, president of the Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Chicago, reported as 
chairman that the federation’s renego- 
tiation committee is perfecting an ap- 
plication for classification of flour as a 
“standard commercial article,” as de- 
fined under the new contracts .renegotia- 
tion law, thus qualifying it for exemp- 
tion. Flour, he said, is in such com- 
petitive situation as to protect the gov- 
ernment against excessive prices. If 
the_committee’s application to the War 
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This chart, prepared under the direction of Allen Q. Moore, assistant chief 
of the flour section of the Office of Price Administration, was the cynosure of 
all eyes at the recent annual meeting of the Millers National Federation in 
Chicago. 





Contracts Price Adjustment Board is 
granted no great saving to the industry 
in refunds is anticipated, but a vast 
amount of costly work in accounting 
and bookkeeping would be made pos- 
sible. 

NOT MUCH BACKHAULING 

There is no material out-of-line and 
backhaul in flour transportation, Mark 
N. Mennel, president of the Mennel 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, reported for 
the transportation committee. In most 
cases the fault, if there is any, derives 
from the geographical location of rail- 
roads serving the mills. 

Mr. Mennel directed attention to the 
possibility that out of. arguments to be 
heard on the famous 17000 Part 7 docket 
in Washington in July may come a type 
of decision that would have drastic ef- 
fects upon mills, perhaps to the extent 
of requiring the relocation of many of 
them. 

Postwar attention, Mr. Mennel said, 
doubtless will be directed to the war- 
time effects of heavy car loading, with 
the view of determining what should be 
the practice thereafter. 


MR. BERGER'S COMPLIMENTS 


Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
chairman of the federation’s millfeed 
committee, commented upon the fact that 
the supply of millfeed is critically inade- 
quate and:that the height of the ceil- 
ing makes this commodity an extraor- 





dinary value. He read to the conven- 
tion a letter from Walter C. Berger, 
chief of the Feed Management Branch 
of the Food Production Administration, 
outlining the official view of how pres- 
ent problems should be handled. Mr. 
Berger wrote: 

“I want you and your committee to 
know that I appreciate your coming 
to Washington and sitting down and 
talking over the tight millfeed situation 
which prevailed at that time and which 
still prevails. I also appreciated the 
amount of time and energy your com- 
mittee gave in trying to offer a volun- 


tary solution to the problem. I liked- 


the bulletin which you mailed out to 
the flour miller members of ‘your asso- 
ciation that was the final result of your 
efforts. In several instances I have 
received information that many of the 
millers are really doing a good job in 
distributing their products to the same 
type of buyers they sold to in former 
years. 

“Through Mr. Fakler’s office we were 
also able to take care of satisfactorily 
a feed manufacturer who is making some 
very essential feeds and who was not 
able to get supplies of millfeeds. This 
even resulted in the flour millers helping 
the feed millers to secure some Com- 
modity Credit Corp. feed wheat. The 
only way we can solve the serious situ- 
ation we are in at present. is through 
this type of co-operation. 

“I well realize that your- shipping 
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directions on the government flour or- 
ders have been very slow. It is too 
bad because we need a maximum pro- 
duction of millfeeds for feeding pur- 
poses, particularly right at this time. 
I am hopeful that the fact that pastures 
will soon be available in an abundant 
amount in practically all areas will ease 
the demand, particularly for bran. 


STILL SOME COMPLAINTS 


“I want your committee to know that 
I well realize the complicated prob- 
lem of attempting to get equitable dis- 
tribution of millfeeds, and realize it is 
one that can be solved only by all of 
us doing everything we can to get wide- 
spread distribution to the people who 
have been buyers of millfeeds in the past. 
It is important also to call to the atten- 
tion of your committee the fact that 
we are still getting a good many com- 
plaints from feed manufacturers and 
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feed dealers who say they are being 
forced to buy either a high patent flour 
or second clears in order to get some 
millfeeds. The complaints have not been 
nearly as severe as they were and I am 
sure Mr. Fakler’s bulletin has helped. 

“I do not want to have to put out any 
sort of an order to attempt to regulate 
millfeed sales and distribution, and hope 
that the industry will continue its fine 
co-operation in getting a fair distribu- 
tion.” 

MR. CLEARY’S ADDRESS 

The federation’s ‘postwar planning 
symposium, which occupied the opening 
session of the convention on May 4, was 
prefaced by an address by J. M. Cleary, 
a Chicago advertising man who is now 
vice chairman of the speakers’ division 
of the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. The text of his address appears 
on page 24a. 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESSES 


Cuicaco, Iru.—Retiring from his sec- 
ond term as president of the Millers 
National Federation, Willis C, Helm, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
surveyed the work of the federation 
staff at last week’s annual meeting, held 
here, and paid his respects to the high 
quality of the staff’s performance in 
serving the industry during perplexed 
and difficult times. 

“You hardly need to be told,” he said, 
“that the past year has brought to the 
federation the heaviest demand for serv- 
ice to members in its history. To vis- 
ualize this extension of service, you have 
only to glance at the list of our special 
wartime committees that have functioned 
actively of late, in problems entirely 
distinct from those of our standing com- 
mittees deemed adequate to the demands 
of normal years. These special groups 
include the WFA advisory, OPA con- 
sultants, DSC consultants, manpower 
task, container task, shortening task, 
transportation task, millfeed, ceilings 
and subsidy, wheat conservation, pan- 
cake mix, wheat alcohol, durum, flour 
standards and postwar planning com- 
mittees. The export association, though 
a separate entity rather than strictly 
a federation committee, may properly be 
included in the same category. 

“These groups comprise about 80 of 
our members, most of whom have been 
summoned repeatedly to Washington and 
Chicago, to spend many tedious days 
and considerable of their firms’ funds, in 
the interest of all of us. They merit, 
and I trust they have, the undying grati- 
tude of every federation member, for 
their personal sacrifice and unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of our industry. 

“But the accomplishments of these 
committees have not been effected with- 
out a vast amount. of work by our ex- 
ecutives at Chicago and Washington, 
who have recommended their appoint- 
ment, arranged for their meeting, fur- 
nished them data, sat with and advised 
them, and kept our membership informed 
as to their activities. Consultations 
numbering in the hundreds have been 
held by Mr. Fakler and Mr. Krueger 
of our Washington staff, with officials 
in various departments of the govern- 
ment, in the effort to clarify, sometimes 
to modify, and always to interpret cor- 
rectly the many regulations deemed nec- 
essary during the war. The results have 
been relayed to Chicago, and through 


bulletins, as well as by our regular 
publications, but chiefly by a _ vast 
amount of correspondence from both 
offices, we have been kept closely in- 
formed. Despite the exacting demands 
these war regulations have imposed upon 
the time and energy of our limited staff, 
the normal business of the federation has 
been conducted efficiently and with dis- 
patch. Increased expense, due largely 
to committee meetings and travel, has 
been more than offset by a substantial 
gain in income, resulting partly from 
heavier flour production and partly 
through a net gain in our membership 
of 30 milling firms. 


FOR STATE ENRICHMENT 


“You will recall that federation ac- 
tivity in promoting voluntary enrichment 
of flour was interrupted by the definite 
indication, amounting almost to assur- 
ance, that the federal government would 
presently issue a compulsory enrichment 
order. It was finally learned last fall 
that such a federal order would not ma- 
terialize and that the subject of man- 
datory enrichment would be left to the 
decision of the state legislatures. Our 
executive committee thereupon adopted 
a resolution favoring such state legisla- 
tion, and our officers are accordingly 
committed to a program of co-operation 
with nutritionists and legislators in the 
various states toward the enactment of 
uniform statutes requiring enrichment at 
the levels. prescribed by the federal 
authorities. Several states have already 
enacted such a law, and many others 
are expected to follow their example. 
It is obvious that much work lies ahead 
for our officers in the effort to secure 
adoption of a uniform model enrichment 
law. 

WEIGHT LEGISLATION NEEDED 


“The decimal system of package 
weights has become well established dur- 
ing the year, Its continuance after the 
war will require new legislation in most 
of the states—which will call for plenty 
of activity on the part of our officers, 
both in promoting and seeking uniform- 
ity of, such laws. , 

“The serious threat of zoning our 
trade territory to conserve transporta- 
tion handed a real job to our staff. A 
thorough survey of flour and feed ship- 
ments was promptly made and demon- 
strated that cross hauls and other un- 
economic movements of our p¥dducts 





were of such small volume that the pro- 
posed zoning could not be justified. 
“The package weight and moisture 
problem, settled many years ago with 
the federal government, has bobbed up 
again during the year in certain states. 
Mr. Keepers of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, having made a thorough study of 
this troublesome matter, has addressed 
the weights and measures authorities in 
several states and convinced these zeal- 
ous gentlemen, we believe, that the house- 
wife and baker suffer no loss through 
weight shrinkage due to moisture evap- 
oration; that reasonable tolerance must 
be allowed for the hygroscopic habits 
of flour, before action to discredit the 
miller is taken. It is hoped that these 
educational excursions will not have to 
be made into all states of the Union. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


“The regular activities of the Wheat 
Flour Institute and its field representa- 
tives have been carried on effectively 
under difficult conditions of travel and 
of man and woman power, under the 
direction of Mr. Keepers and Mrs. 
Snyder, overshadowed to some extent 
by the multiplicity of our operating 
problems, but vital as ever to the wel- 
fare of our industry. 

“Special mention should be made of 
the preparation for the anti-trust case, 
now definitely set for trial on May 29. 
An enormous amount of data has been 
assembled by Messrs. Steen and Smith 
for the use of our counsel. If we are 
not completely vindicated, the verdict 
will not be chargeable to lack of prepar- 
atory effort by our officers. 

“Engrossed as we have all been with 
current problems, we have only recently 
created our postwar planning committee. 
Here I take time to boast a little over 
my own achievement. I claim some 
credit for the selection of a fine com- 
mittee, and especially for persuading 
Harry Bullis, who carries. a heavier 
load of responsibility than any other 
man in the milling industry, to take the 
chairmanship. 

“While we have no reconversion prob- 
lem comparable with that of many in- 
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OFFICIAL GALLERY 


Four representatives of the federal 
government with whom flour millers 
have much to do were present at last 
week’s annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago. They 
were present at a session of the board 
of directors and at a subsequent lunch- 
eon. Three of them remained to at- 
tend sessions of the convention, and one 
of them, Miss P. M. Enders, who, in 
administering the flour subsidy program 
for’ Defense Supplies Corp., is chief 
point of contact for representatives of 
the industry when they go to Washing- 
ton, was introduced to the convention 
delegates. The other officials present 
were Allen Q. Moore, assistant chief of 
the flour section of the Office of Price 
Administration; Charles G. McClave, 
flour milling consultant in the Office of 
Distribution and Operations of the Grain 
Products Branch of the Office of Distri- 
bution; and Colin S. Gordon, price 
executive in the Cereals, Feeds and Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Price Branch of OPA. 
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dustries, we have perhaps a more serious 
problem of readjustment to peacetime 
conditions. From a period of record. 
breaking activity such as millers have 
dreamed of and struggled to attain, lo, 
these many years, with lowered unit 
costs and easy profits, we know that 
the flour demand must drop—perhaps 
rather suddenly—to the normal domestic 
requirement plus a small export outlet, 
The impact of wage and salary increases 
along with other high costs, and war. 
time extravagances, will strike us with 
that well-known ‘dull and _ sick ning 
thud.’ Shall you meet that situation 
with the determination that your mill 
must continue its capacity operation 
while the rest languish with 40% idle. 
ness? Our recent behaviour when goy- 
ernment shipping directions suddenly 
vanished, is not reassuring on that ques- 
tion. 

“As I now subside into that famons 
‘state of innocuous desuetude,’ my last 
plea, or rather charge, is that you pre- 
pare your minds and your plants, in 
advance for the inevitable, and make the 
best of it, so adjusting your cost cards 
and sales policies that all may live on 
sharply reduced rations. I am con- 
fident that our postwar planning com- 
mittee will point the way, but the re- 
sponsibility will be on each of us in- 
dividually. 

“Our wartime problems have brought 
us closer together, and promoted among 
us a spirit of tolerance and unselfish 
devotion to the welfare of all. May 
that spirit strengthen and hasten the 
day when millers will consider the good 
of the industry before accepting ques- 
tionable business.” 


MR. MCKENZIE’S BOW 


Carl D. McKenzie, accepting the pres- 
idency at the hands of Mr. Helm, ex- 
pressed his gratitude to the federation 
for having elected him as its 27th presi- 
dent. His thanks, he said, seemed to 
divide into three parts: his own appre- 
ciation, the appreciation of the so-called 
small mill group, and the appreciation 
of the Michigan State Millers Associa- 
tion, one of the oldest in the United 
States, continuously active since 1865. 
Mr. McKenzie’s address, in part, follows: 

“Some months ago when this industry 
found itself squeezed between flour ceil- 
ings and advancing wheat costs, it asked 
the government for relief. Although the 
industry opposed a subsidy the relief 
was granted in that form. It is my 
understanding, that in the final nego- 
tiations between our representatives and 
those of the various agencies of govern- 
ment concerned with this subject, it 
was agreed that a margin of 46c per 
100 lbs was a reasonable return for 
milling wheat into flour. 

“For some time, as you know, flour 
sold at or very near the ceiling price. 

“However, after a short period of 
this type of operation, members of the 
industry, who may be said to regularly 
pay homage to the great God called 
“running time” began to offer flour at 
lower prices. You millers are well 
aware of the extent to which these prices 
have gone under the ceilings. 

“Bear in mind that on these sales, 
it is expected by millers that the gov 
ernment will pay the subsidy set up 
our showing that 46c cwt was 4 fair 
and equitable’ margin on flour. 

“You may perhaps say that I view 
this situation through the eyes of ¢ 


(Continued on page 26.) 
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THE LADIES 

Social aspects of Millers National Fed- 
eration conventions are increasingly 
manifest. These had reached a low ebb 
in the thirties, after an early history of 
conviviality that vanished with World 
War 1 and could find no proper support 
(aside from the bathtub gin era of Pro- 
hibition) in the years that followed. The 
ladies have begun to appear again, and 
have been present in increasing num- 
bers. This year their attend reached 
a figure that could only be matched 
in the distant past. This is in spite of 
the fact that no special entertainment 
is provided for them aside from the 
popular social hour which has become 
one of the notable and valuable features 
of federation convention agenda. . 
Mrs. McKenzie, wife of the new presi- 
dent, was introduced at the convention’s 








opening session. 
xk 


SALUTE 


When the new president of the Millers 
National Federation, Carl D. McKenzie, 
was introduced there was a musical sa- 
lute from the convention organist, who ac- 
companied ensemble singing of Michigan 
college songs, “The Victors” and “The 
Yellow and Blue.” The geographical 
propriety was helped along by this line 
in the latter song: “Yellow the fields 
where ripens the grain.”... There was 
some unfamiliarity with both words and 
music, and this led to a sympathetic 
though uneven performance, explained 
later by the new executive as having 
some relation to the fact that the man 
who led the singing (Herman Fakler) 
was a Minnesotan and the man who 
played the accompaniment was from 
Ohio. 

xk*k 


THE ATTENDANCE 


More than 350 were registered at the 
1944 convention of the Millers National 
Federation in Chicago, including nearly 
100 allied tradesmen. Attendance in 
prewar years averaged about 300. The 
popularity of the meeting was reminis- 
cent of the earlier years of the fed- 
eration and the larger milling popula- 
tion of four decades ago. Attendance in 
1904 at Niagara Falls was 360, and in 
1905 at Kansas City it was 530. 


xk * 


PHRASE MAKER 

Homer V. Howes, sales director of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, in tell- 
ing the convention how short cotton goods 
are going to be for industry this year, 
due to the 25% cut from last year’s 
yardage, devised the prophetic alliter- 
ation that there may have to be more pa- 
triotic patches on panties. 


xk * 


ROLL OF HONOR 


Confronting the delegates at all ses- 
sions of the recent annual convention 
of the Millers National Federation at 
Chicago was a silken banner displaying 
the legend that 5,647 employees repre- 
sented by the membership—including 
5,582 men and 65 women—were in their 
country’s military services. 


ae 
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Background of Flour Exporting Today 


By A. E. MALLON 


Vice President, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
From An Address Before the Recent Annual Meeting of the Millers National Federation in Chicago 


HE trouble started on Dec. 7, 
1941: 


In the spring of 1942 the sub- 
marine situation was approaching its 
height in the western. Atlantic and 
Caribbean. Shipping was disrupted and 
the government was really worried. The 
Puerto Rican business as well as that in 
the Virgin and Hawaiian Islands had 
already been taken over by the govern- 
ment. Washington talk was favoring 
direct government to government, ex- 
port-import operations. What little pri- 
vate flour export trade remained, seemed 
about to be liquidated. At the sugges- 
tion of friends in government, we formed 
the Flour Millers Export Association in 
August, 1942. We had two primary ob- 
jectives as our first goal: First, to re- 
tain the then existent export business as 
private trade, and second, to create as 
nearly as possible an equitable distribu- 
tion of the then badly curtailed steam- 
ship space among both shippers and 
receivers. 

The shipping problem was divided in- 
to two parts: 1, the shortage of steam- 
ship space, and 2, the red tape or paper 
work connected with export shipments. 
The first was acute until late 1943. The 
ship building program plus the defeat 
of the U-boats whipped that situation. 
Space is now reasonably adequate al- 
though service is at times somewhat 
spasmodic. The second problem, red 
tape, was and always will be present in 
any government relations. It was only 
after months of running down blind 
alleys, and not until the system created 
by the Board of Economic Warfare had 
bogged down completely, that the asso- 
ciation was asked to take over the job 
it was created to perform. 

Steamship space was then allocated by 
the association amorig the members and 
although none received the amount 
wanted, the available space was allocated 
as equitably as possible in accordance 
with the formula approved by the ma- 
jority of the membership. The mills 
were able to maintain their established 
brands in the markets and their agents 
in business. In the fall of 1943, the 
space situation had improved to the 
point where the association considered 
allocation unnecessary. Steps were tak- 
en to change the procedure. This was 
accomplished on Dec. 1 and since that 
time, the flour export trade in the West- 
ern Hemisphere has been on an unre- 
stricted competitive basis for all mills. 

Most of you have never heard of the 
government’s decentralization plan. Brief- 
ly, this put the control of American ex- 
ports into the hands of foreign govern- 
ments and involved an enormous addi- 
tional amount of paper work. No one 
could export without an import recom- 
mendation issued in the foreign country. 
Because we had the export association, 
we happened to be the only industry 
which was excluded from the. program 
and the misery and grief which it en- 
tailed. This decentralization plan has 
hurt American foreign trade more se- 
verely than any other action that has 
taken place since the Hawley-Smoot 
tariff. It is now on its way out. 





The newest uncertainty on the hori- 
zon is the alarm over the alleged short- 
age of wheat and flour from a world 
standpoint. That is an alarm your asso- 
ciation does not share. Of course, if 
our food authorities continue to permit 
the use of good millable wheat for the 
manufacture of alcohol and for animal 
consumption as freely as at present, a 
shortage can develop in wheat just as 
we are experiencing today in corn. 

This situation in Washington is the 
result of not being fully prepared for 
or fully comprehending the magnitude 
of the responsibility which the whole 
wartime food problem presented. The 
methods followed created the disorder 
and disunity which have been the bane 
of farm organizations and food process- 
ors, and made the food problem a na- 
tional headache. 

Because of this alleged wheat shortage, 
we understand that export quotas will 
be worked out for flour. From prelim- 
inary discussions on the subject, the 
association is not expecting too great 
limitation of its present export volume. 
If scarcity actually develops, however, 
and the government considers that pri- 
vate exports must be curtailed, we may 
be forced back into allocation. 

Your association is most grateful to 
certain government departments and 
agencies for the splendid co-operation 
and support during many trying times. 
Some day we hope the deserving may 
receive their well earned honorable men- 
tion. On the other hand, we have been 
disappointed in our recent experience 
on the Cuban subsidy. We hope this 
incident will not interrupt the mainte- 
nance of the cordial relations and co- 
operation that have made the advice 
and experience of all industry so essen- 
tial for the successful solution of gov- 
ernment’s problems. 


Future interest in export trade cen- 
ters in the re-establishment of private 
trade in European and Asiatic coun- 
tries. As yet we are aware of no defi- 
nite plans to accomplish this objective. 
Originally four steps were contemplated: 
the army was to feed the populaticn in 
reoccupied countries during and imme- 
diately following invasion, then AMGOT 
was to take over for a short period, then 
RRA was to put the country on its 
feet and finally private trade followed. 
Because AMGOT, now AMG, failed at 
the beginning, the army is still feeding 
the populace in reoccupied Italy. RRA 
has turned into UNRRA and just what 
will happen to this organization, no one 
knows. It is our hope that, in the 
UNRRA stage, mill brands may again 
be introduced and pave the way for the 
renewal of our old export trade through 
our regular importing connections. We 
are working to this end. 

Today your association is watching 
closely these various Washington devel- 
opments. We are helping where we can 
and taking such steps as seem best for 
the industry’s: best interests. Our ac- 
complishments benefit all exporting mill- 
ers, whether members or not. Our sav- 
ing in paper work alone covers the cost 
of membership for our members. With 
approximately 98% of the export ca- 
pacity of the country now members, 
hasn’t the association a record for per- 
formance that deserves 100% industry 
support? It would certainly help those 
who have to do the work and who are 
fighting your battles. An open invita- 
tion to join exists at all times for any 
mills interested in export business. 

The milling industry may rest assured 
that the export association is constantly 
exerting its influence toward the re- 
establishment of full, complete and un- 
controlled private trade at the earliest 
possible moment. 


Federation Facts 


* 


* 


Excerpts From the Millers National Federation’s 
Annual Report to Members 


Mills with federation membership pro- 
duce fully 85% of the wheat and 
rye flour output of the United States. 
This represents a new high in total 
membership and although on several oc- 
casions in the past the federation has 
had more than 509 members, it has never 
before included mills which make as 
large a proportion of the total flour 
production as now is the case. 

* * 

During the year, 26 issues of the 
Hook-Up, 19 issues of Milling Around 
in Washington, and 29 other special 
bulletins were prepared and sent to 
members. 


* * 


BULLETINS 
Upon several occasions in the past 
year when government agencies were 
obliged to communicate on short notice 





with all of the industry on important 
subjects of official nature, it was found 
that the only practical way to attain 
this objective was through the use of 
federation facilities. For the most part, 
however, distribution of federation bulle- 
tins is limited to its own members. 
* * 


The federation has 16 regular stand- 
ing committees, and a number of special 
committees have been created to handle 
emergency matters. 

* ## 


BACK-HAULING 

The federation conducted a survey of 
flour shipments made during the first 10 
months of 1943. Movement of about 
225,000 carloads of flour was traced 
from milling point to destination. The 
results proved conclusively that only in 
a minor percentage of cases were the 
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ON THE BUSINESS END 


Business of the convention, as always, 
was confined largely to the board of di- 
rectors, which met on May 3. At the 
concluding session. it was announced that 
the dues rate for the coming year will 
be .0013c per 100 Ibs of wheat flour, 
and .00073c per 100 Ibs of rye, durum 
and granular grits. There will be a spe- 
cial assessment of .0003c per 100 Ibs of 
output to defray the cost of the anti- 
trust suit, which is now scheduled for 
trial May 29. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., 
Chicago, and W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas, were elected vice 
chairmen of the federation. Herman 
Steen was renamed vice president and 
secretary, Herman Fakler vice president 
and Washington representative, and F. 
A. Smith, treasurer. 

Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn., was elected to the 
executive committee to replace Fred 
Borries, Louisville. W. P. Bomar, Bew- 
ley Mills, was elected to the executive 
committee to take the place of J. Lloyd 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co; 
Willis C. Helm remains on the executive 
committee for two years. Otherwise, 
the executive committee remains un- 
changed. 


xk k 
CANADIAN VISITORS 


Two Canadian visitors were introduced 
to the federation convention by A. E. 
Mallon, president of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, who spoke of the 
gratifying spirit of cooperation that had 
been shown by the milling industry of 
Canada in efforts of millers in this coun- 
try to solve wartime and postwar prob- 
lems of export trade. R. P. Kember, 
export manager of Robin Hood Mills, 
Ltd., and J. L. Cavanagh, export man- 
ager of Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., re- 
ceived the convention’s welcome and ap- 
plause. 
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“pancake mix” be adopted informally by 
the industry, and to a large extent this 


"recommendation has been followed. 


* * 


ENRICHMENT 

The policy of the organization since 
before the flour enrichment program was 
launched has been to render the utmost 
support to this program “because of its 
fundamental importance to the welfare 
of the nation as well as to the welfare 
of the flour milling industry.” 

* * 

The federation is on record in behalf 
of compulsory enrichment by state ac- 
tion. A recent conference between 
millers and bakers points to support of 
both industries for this program, the 
promotion of which is chiefly in the 
hands of state nutrition committees. 

- * 


PRE-MIXES 

The federation has been taking a 
strong position against the use by mills 
of enrichment pre-mixes which barely 
provide enough of the ingredients to 
comply with minimum requirements, be- 
cause slight variations in flow will 
necessarily bring a part of the flour 
treated by these pre-mixes below the 
requirements. The federation’s tech- 
nical committee recommends that a’ 10% 
safety factor be provided by airless 
used by the wee: 

* 

This year the paar published its 
nineteenth annual comparison of flour 
milling costs and its thirteenth annual 
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IN MEMORIAM 


The delegates rose and were silent for 
a moment after the reading of these 
names, struck from the federation roll 
during the past year by death: Judson 
Baker, vice president and sales manager, 
Universal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; 
William Baltz, retired president, Mill- 
stadt Milling Co., Millstadt, Ill.; L. P. 
Baumann, retired general manager, Cen- 
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mills guilty of cross-hauling or back- 
hauling. It was established that in at 
least 97 or 98% of the cases the carload 
shipments of flour went to destinations 
which should properly have been served 
by the mill which originated them. 

* * 

A continued campaign has been con- 
ducted by the federation for highest 
possible efficiency in use of freight cars 
through maximum loading, quick loading 
and billing, direct routing, as well as 
immediate unloading of inbound ship- 
ments. 


* * 


WHEAT. SUPPLY 

At this time it seems quite possible 
that for the first time since 1936 obtain- 
ing a sufficient amount of wheat to grind 
may be one of the principal problems 
of the industry. The wheat conserva- 
tion committee is continuing to advo- 
cate the adoption of a policy by the 
government designed to conserve do- 
mestic wheat for the production of hu- 
man food, and to use only such surplus 
as may remain over and above human 
requirements, plus imports, for other 
purposes. 


* * 


The federation proposed that the term 


tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; William H. Burtt, retired general 
sales manager and vice president, Cen- 
tennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash; Grover C. Cobb, sales manager, 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas; 
Eugene H. Fuhrer, president, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; 
Charles W. Hunter, president, Hunter 
Milling Co., Wellington, Kansas; Edward 
A. Parker, vice president, Western Di- 
vision of General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco; William J. Reichert, president, 
Reichert Milling Co., Freeburg, Ill; L. 
C. Shellabarger, president, Shellabarger 
Mills, Decatur, Ill; C. Powell Smith, 
chairman, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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comparison of flour mill financial state- 
ments and operating ratios. 


¥ * 


RENEGOTIATIONS 

The federation is now applying to have 
flour classified as a standard article for 
renegotiation purposes. If this meets 
with success, no more contracts for flour 
purchases by government agencies in 
fiscal years which end after June 80, 
1943, will be renegotiated. In most, if 
not all, cases the principal saving will 


be that of accountants’ time rather than 
additional settlements. 
* = 


Despite the eligibility for deferment 
of its key employees, the milling indus- 
try has furnished the armed forces 
with considerably more than 5,000 men 
and women, or close to 20% of the en- 
tire number of persons employed by 
the industry. This is a remarkable 
number in view of the large proportion 
of older persons employed in flour mills. 


* * 


POSTWAR PLANNING 

Postwar planning for the flour milling 
industry is just getting under way. A 
committee on this subject has recently 
been appointed by the federation. It 
is likely that this will prove to be one 
of the most important activities of the 
federation. 

* * 
BRAND BATTLE 

Once more a definite proposal to 

eliminate printing from flour sacks was 
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defeated through the efforts of the feg. 
eration. The proposal was based on the 
theory that printed bags had a more 
limited field for reuse than would plain 
ones, but it had the serious objection 
that it Geatroyed the value of brand 


names. 
* * 


The federation is strongly on record in 
opposition to legislative rate-makiny and 
in favor of the Interstate Commerc, 
Commission retaining its powers in that 
particular. Fourteen or more bills and 
resolutions are pending in Congres; 
which, if enacted, would directly or in. 
directly put a limitation wpon thes 


powers. 
* * 


Registration of flour brands has been 
handled by the federation for members 
for many years. It is customary t 
make searches of the patent office rec. 
ords in the case of proposed registra 
tions so as to avoid conflicts with er- 
isting marks. 


Millers Who Have Carried the In- 
dustry’s Torch to Washington 


Special honor was accorded, at the recent annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation in Chicago, to the large group of flour millers who have devoted 
their time and energy to tasks of the federation and the industry at large which 


have required them to travel to Washington. 


Some of these men have made many 


such journeys and have been required to make long sojourns in the confusing and 


fevered halls and headquarters of the capital. 


follows: 


Frank J. Allen, Bay 
Winona, Minn. 

Sydney Anderson, General Mills, Inc., 
neapolis, Minn. 

es J Aubineau, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 


State Milling Co., 


Min- 


W. R. Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis. 

J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, 
iil. 


W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Fred Borries, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Louisville, Ky. 

T. L. Brown, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills, 
Dallas, Texas. 

L. C. Chase, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Gordon H. Clark, International Milling Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Vv. H. Engelhard, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville, Ky. 

R. 8. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 

James A. Fant, Fant Milling Co., 


Inc., 


Sherman, 


Texas, 

oO. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 

J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

H. R. Goforth, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

R. W. Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. 8. ’ Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio. 

Carl Grier, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 

E, B. Hackney, Blair Milling Co., Atchison, 
Kansas. 

R. K. Hammel, Trenton Milling Co., Trenton, 
iil. 


Cc. M. Hardenbergh, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

WwW. K. Harlacher, Wheatena Corporation, 
Highspire, Pa. 

R. K. Hommel, Jr., Schultz, Baujan & Co., 
Beardstown, Ill. 

N. Humphrey, Chickasha Milling Co., 

‘Chickasha, Okla 

Al V. Imbs, J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

D. 8. 3. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


G. 5. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

SS Knauss, Igleheart Bros., Evansville, 
mi 

D. P. Ki I Cc der-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Henry E. Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Max A. Lehman, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Paige Lehman, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Julius E. Lentz, 
Treichlers, Pa. 
E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mills, Inc., Lock- 
port, N. Y. 

John L. Locke, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 





Mauser Mill Company, 


The list of the honored industrymen 


C. R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co, 
Great Falls, Mont. 

Cc. D. McKenzie, Milling (Co., 
Quincy, Mich. 

Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 


A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mark N. Mennel, 
ledo, Ohio. 

E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Walter H. Mills, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

E. H. Mirick, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

W. R. Morris, General Mills, Inc., Buffalo, 


McKenzie 


Mennel Milling Co., To- 


E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas. 

M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. 8S. Myers, Rodney Milling Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

G. E. ee O’Brien Milling Co., 
ville, Ohio. 

P. M. Peterson, Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. : 

. Pillsbury, seen Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. “Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill. 

. ht Reed, Shellabarger Mills, Salina, 


Charles I Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

R. S. Robertson, Ewing Mill, Ewing, Ind. 

S. H. Rogers, Wilkins- Shngere Milling Co. 
Washington, D. C. 

Harold Roth, Omar Incorporated, Omaha, 


eb. 

J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, 

oOo L. ’ Spencer, Montana Flour Mills Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

W. M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

John A. Stout, Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling ©. 
Minneapolis, "Minn. 

J. P. Sullivan, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

John Tatam, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. . 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Min- 

neapolis, 
Herbert Trotter,” J. I. Triplett. Mill, Wood- 
Knox- 


Green- 


stock, Va. 

F. A, Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
ville, Tenn. 

W. R. base ongs i ngueeared Flour Milis Co. 
Minneapolis, M 

J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Consolidated Mills 
Co., Omaha, Neb. 5 

J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- Hincke Milling © 
Kansas City, Mo. a 

I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans Co., Indian 


apolis, Ind. 
Clark R. Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co 
Louisville, Ky. ou 
J. L. Yergler, Acme Flour Mills Co., 


homa City, Okla. 
Harold E. Yoder, Cooperative Mills, Auburt 
Ind, 
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Some Thoughts on the Flour Milling Outlook 


FromaTalk by HARRY A. BULLIS, president of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, at the Annual 
Convention of the Millers National Federation in Chicago, May 5 


1 the moment we millers find our- 
A selves in a seemingly fortunate 
situation. Mills are operating at 
a fair rate of capacity and are earning 
satisfactory profits before taxes. There 
is perhaps less price competition than 
there has been at any period since the 
last war. We have had at times vir- 
tually a seller’s market on flour and we 
have been consistently in a seller’s mar- 
ket on millfeeds for well over a year. 
Up to the present time we have had no 
shortage of the grain from which flour 
is made but price ceilings have been 
set on both flour and millfeed and also 
on wheat. We have had the unusual 
experience of having subsidy payments 
placed in our hands in order that the 
price which we pay for wheat may ex- 
ceed the prices which we are allowed to 
charge for flour. 

During a period like this it is not 
necessary to do much selling. Custom- 
ers, by and large, purchase flour when 
they have the need rather than when 
they think the market is right. They 
are perhaps not so concerned as they 
have been previously about brands and 
prices, but rather about getting flour 
when they need it. 

However, there are indications that it 
is becoming no longer a seller’s but a 
buyer’s market. The emphasis is having 
to be shifted from production-minded- 
ness to market-mindedness. Selling is 
again becoming a major part of the 
business. 

Millers have always been in a rela- 
tively secure position with reference to 
raw materials because they have been 
able to hedge either purchases of cash 
grain or sales of flour by operations in 
the futures market. Because of govern- 
ment controls, the futures market does 
not give the adequate protection to 
which we have been accustomed. If 
wheat becomes really scarce or more 
and more difficult to secure, the miller 
will find himself in the unhappy posi- 
tion of not being able to sell flour until 
he has cash wheat in his elevator, or 
with obligations to buyers which are ex- 
tremely difficult and expensive to fulfill. 

The extra hazards which are involved 
require that millers price -their flour 
so that they will receive the maximum 
margin permitted under the ceiling to 
reimburse them for the risks which they 
must take. With the hazards involved, 
there is no economic justification for 
the miller sharing subsidy payments with 
customers, who are doing their utmost 
to shift the burden of risk onto the 
miller. 

If we can believe the statistical figures 
as to grain stocks there will be enough 
wheat to go around until the next crop 
year is harvested, with a reasonable 
surplus. If the crop outlook continues 
good there should be no real shortage 
of wheat supplies. Whether the war in 
Europe ends this year or not we can 
look forward to a continued demand 
for flour for lend-lease, for the armed 
forces and for granular flour for. alco- 
hol. As long as our mills can operate 
at a high rate of capacity the industry 
should be prosperous. 





During this prosperous period when 
a large part of the earnings of the miller 
is of a windfall nature we should look 
ahead and prepare for the possibility 
of difficult times. What will be our 
situation when the war is over? Have 
we unified ideas with respect to gov- 
ernment controls? None of us likes 
federal regulation of industry and we 
hope that most of the regulations affect- 
ing the milling industry can be rescinded 
shortly after the end of the war, if not 
before. However, we must admit that 
some of these regulations have had de- 
sirable results and should be retained. 
We will probably all agree that the 
regulation regarding package sizes has 
been of benefit to the industry, and that 
it should be continued. This year so 
far two states, Texas and Kentucky, have 
passed laws to conform with the new 
decimal system specified by OPA. Next 
year 42 states will have regular legis- 
lative sessions. The Millers National 
Federation is planning a broad _pro- 
gram of instruction and follow-up to 
secure amendment of existing laws in 
those states where present regulations 
are in conflict with the new system of 
sizes. 

FLOUR ENRICHMENT 

The position in the American postwar 
diet of flour and products ‘made from 
flour is a matter of utmost importance 
to the milling industry. It must be 
assumed that there will be full and free 
competition between all types and kinds 
of food. Under that competition there 
is a danger that the per capita con- 
sumption of flour will continue to de- 
cline as it has for the past several 
decades, 

There appear to be only two ways to 
overcome this trend. The first is to 
find ways and means of including flour 
in the American diet in a greater va- 
riety of attractive foods. This is prih- 
cipally a problem of individual com- 
panies in the milling, baking and allied 
industries. 

The second is to convince the public 
and its educational leaders that flour 
deserves a preferred and major place 
in the diet. While much progress has 
already been made in this direction since 
the flour enrichment program was adopt- 
ed, the great bulk of the American pub- 
lic is not yet fully convinced that en- 
riched flour products should be a part 
of every meal in the well-balanced diet. 
The public still tends generally to think 
of flour and bread as “common” food, 
and a substantial part still considers 
bread primarily as “fattening” food. 

This country is unique among the 
major nations in the present conflict in 
having thus far an adequate supply of 
wheat and in having, through a pro- 
gram of bread and flour enrichment, the 
means of. making these products of the 
highest nutritive value. The enrichment 
program has been stimulated and quick- 
ened by the war and by the necessity 
of maintaining the best possible level 
of health and vigor among the people 
of. the country in order that they may 
achieve maximum production of essen- 
tial war materials, but it has not yet 


been accorded a status that will insure 
its permanence after the war. 

The hope of the flour milling industry 
for effective capacity operation rests in 
large measure upon the continuance and 
the enlargement of the enrichment pro- 
gram and the education of the public 
to its significance. To accomplish this 
it will be necessary first, to adopt per- 
manent enrichment standards and apply 
those standards to all white flour and 
white bread; and second, to carry on an 
intelligent educational program in the 
interest of those standards. Such a 
program might well be conducted paral- 
lel to that of the American Institute 
of Baking. 


TRENDS IN POPULATION 


The population of the United States 
is increasing, though at a slower rate 
than formerly. Under the present trend 
of birth and death rates and expected 
net immigration of 100,000 per year be- 
ginning in 1945—assuming that the war 
will be over by then—the population of 
this country in 1950 is expected to reach 
nearly 144,400,000, 11,000,000 more than 
at our entrance into the war. This 
greater population will of course mean 
an increased market for food products. 

But quite as important in our post- 
war planning as over-all increases in 
population are shifts in population. 
Many people have migrated from one 
part of the country to another because 
of war work. Some of these changes are 
temporary; others may be of a more 
permanent nature. No one knows to 
what extent shifts in population due to 
the war will be reversed. Much will 
depend on whether localities now having 
large war industries can continue to 
employ as many people after the war 
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COMPLIMENTARY 


“No man in the industry enjoys such 
universal respect and admiration as Har- 
ry Bullis,” declared Carl D. McKenzie, 
the new president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, in introducing the 
chairman of the postwar planning com- 
mittee at the opening of the first con- 
vention session on the morning of May 
4. Willis C. Helm, in his presidential 
address a little earlier, had remarked 
that Mr. Bullis “carries a heavier load 
of responsibility than any other man in 
the milling industry.”... That admira- 
tion was mutual, however, was evident 
when Mr. Bullis, in his turn, reached 
the microphone and began paying re- 
spects to Messrs. Helm and McKenzie. 
There was repeated reference, during 
these amenities, to the “radical change” 
of a “small miller” occupying the fed- 
eration presidency. This was taken as 
a notable indication of the character of 
the association as a servant of no single 
group. Mr. Bullis added: “The milling 
industry will remain profitable only as 
the small miller—the average miller— 
remains prosperous.” 
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as they are employing now. It is esti- 
mated that 40% of those who have 
moved into industrial centers to do war 
work may be expected to remain after 
demobilization. Metropolitan areas in 
the West, Southwest and Southeast are 
believed to have the best prospects of 
retaining wartime growth. , 

All of these changes must be taken 
into consideration in making plans for 
the period after the war. 


TRENDS IN EATING HABITS 


Movements of population are perhaps 
a minor factor in so far as eating habits 
are concerned, There are other more 
powerful influences at work. Incomes of 
the great masses of American people 
have increased greatly during the past 
two or three years. The average work- 
ing man’s family is spending more money 
for food and is learning the benefit of 
a better diet. With unemployment at 
a minimum, the aggregate national in- 
take of foodstuffs has, of course, in- 
creased. Part of the increase has gone 
to cereal products, and part has gone 
to protective foods, such as poultry and 
dairy products, fruits and vegetables. 
The aggregate consumption of meats 
perhaps has not declined materially. 
When the time comes that incomes are 
no longer as high as at present, there 
will be some changes in food intake, but 
it is probable that with reasonably high 
wages and the backlog of savings, there 
will be a tendency for some recently ac- 
quired food habits to become fixed. We 
may well see a continued high consump- 
tion of the protective foods. We may 
see a continued high consumption of 
cereals in their more appetizing forms. 
There may be a continued high demand 
for baked products, if such products 
have the necessary appetite appeal. It 
is quite probable that home baking will 
not be revived in any large degree. 
Women who have engaged in war work 
and who have learned the convenience 
of purchasing bakers’ products, will un- 
doubtedly continue as long as they can 
to purchase the products they want. 

Farm purchasing power has increased 
even more than the purchasing power 
of the masses of the American public. 
With increased rural prosperity, which 
may well continue in the postwar period, 
there may be a steady trend away from 
home baking on the farm. If this 
should happen it would mean the increas- 
ing importance of the baker in rural 
areas and of the wholesale baker who 
is in a position to service the farm 
population. 

Better methods of food preservation 
will have an influence upon eating habits. 
Quick freezing and refrigeration may 
come into its own shortly after the end 
of the war. Refrigerated lockers are 
now popular in many areas. It is quite 
possible that freezing and refrigeration 
units for the farm can be developed at 
prices which are sufficiently attractive so 
that many farmers will make installa- 
tions at home. The preservation of 
foods in frozen storage where they are 
easily accessible may lead to greater 
consumption of such products and a 
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“CEILINGS EQUITABLE” 


The federation has supported the gen- 
eral principle of price regulation during 
the war period and has co-operated in its 
application to the products of our indus- 
try. Taking everything into consideration 
ceiling orders covering products of the 
milling industry have been more equit- 
ably drawn and have observed existing 
trade practice to a greater degree than 
has been the case in many of the price 
orders issued by OPA. Millers have been 
able to live and operate under these 
orders and when modifications and cor- 
rections appeared to be necessary, such 
modifications and corrections have been 
forthcoming. 

Many of the shortcomings of the price 
orders affecting mill products have been 
local or sectional in their effect. In these 
cases the policy of the federation has 
been to advocate and promote the correc- 
tion of inequities of this kind only on 
the basis of not creating other inequities. 
For the most part this has meant that the 
interested parties have worked out the 
necessary solutions and then the feder- 
ation has supported them. 

The milling industry has been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in that the men 
within OPA who have had the respon- 
sibility of handling our industry’s prob- 
lems have had a very intelligent under- 
standing of the industry and have been 
able to reflect that understanding in 
workable price ceiling orders.——From the 
Annual Report of the Millers National 
Federation. 
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correspondingly smaller consumption of 
cereals. 

Better transportation facilities may 
also have an influence upon food habits. 


TRENDS IN DEFERRED DEMAND 


Many industries will find themselves 
with an immense backlog of demand to 
be satisfied, but this will not be true 
of flour millers. There will be little or 
no backlog of demand in foods except 
to supply demand for products which 
have been scarce during the war and to 
build up inventories for those products. 
Flour does not come within that cate- 
gory. In fact, when rationing regula- 
tions are rescinded, there may be tem- 
porary increased usage of other prod- 
ucts, while cereals and flour remain on 
the grocers’ shelves. 

Our government’s policy in foreign 
fields can have a tremendous influence 
upon the milling industry during the 
postwar period. After the war in 
Europe ends it is quite probable that 
the millers of this country will be called 
upon to supply large quantities of food- 
stuffs to populations of the liberated 
nations. Grain and flour will have a 
prominent part in feeding these nations. 
Therefore, for a year or two after the 
war in Europe has ended, millers will 
probably have sufficient relief business 
to keep mills operating at a fair rate. 
After the European countries have re- 
habilitated their farms, their fields and 
their milling capacity, they may revert 
to the habit of purchasing grain from 
Argentina or Australia and grinding 
their own flour. It is possible that we 
will find continued outlets for our flour 


in the Scandinavian countries, Holland, 
Belgium, Spain and parts of Africa, 
particularly if the United States will 
accept-.some of their products in ex- 
change. 

At the conclusion of the war, there 
will be an enormous volume of dollar 
exchange in the hands of foreigners. 
The changes in technology in this coun- 
try and the changes in consumption pat- 
terns in foreign countries will have the 
effect of making management even more 
important than ease of exchange. Five 
years after the beginning of peace it 
may be found that management in ex- 
port industry and in export trade has 
been made more important than prices 
or stabilization of currency. 

Whenever Latin populations have- be- 
come more prosperous, they have tended 
to consume less. corn and more wheat. 
If this is true, then the Latin Ameri- 
can republics ought to resume the wheat 
consumption of the 1920’s, and indeed 
enlarge it. Foreign cartels in manu- 
factured goods are not to be feared in 
connection with the resumption of flour 
export from this country, because only 
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SOMBER NOTE 


At the opening of the Friday morning 
session the convention learned that sud- 
den illness had necessitated an emer- 
gency operation for Mrs. Herman Fak- 
ler, wife of the federation’s Washington 
representative, who had come to Chicago 
with her husband to attend the meeting. 
Her condition, at first grave, was an- 
nounced, before the conclusion of the 
convention, to be satisfactory. 


x * 


His audience rose in personal and 
patriotic sympathy when J. M. Cleary 
prefaced his address at the opening ses- 
sion of the convention on Thursday with 
an announcement that he had just re- 
ceived a “missing-in-action” report on the 
father of his grandson, Patrick, some- 
where in the South Pacific. 
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Canada and Argentina compete with us 
for this trade. 

One of the problems facing millers is 
that of maintenance of production and 
production facilities. While mills have 
been operating at full capacity and have 
had difficulty in obtaining materials and 
labor for proper maintenance, operating 
efficiency has decreased, and many mill- 
ers will be faced with problems of im- 
provement and rehabilitation of their 
physical properties. They will be con- 
fronted with problems involving deci- 
sions as to increasing or reducing ca- 
pacity, and as to the installation of 
labor-saving devices, new machinery, etc. 

We are looking forward to a period of 
continued high wage rates, and every 
miller wants to be sure that his produc- 
tion expense is reasonably in line with 
the rest of the industry. The Millers 
National Federation continues to furnish 
valuable information with respect to pro- 
duction expense, and the federation can 
also furnish data with respect to operat- 
ing capacities of. mills. 

For continued prosperity it is neces- 
sary that the physical capacity of flour 
milling properties be related to the vol- 
ume potentials available to the industry 





as a whole, including both domestic and 
export potentials. It is necessary to try 
to look ahead and estimate what that 
potential will be in the postwar period. 


PROBLEMS OF DISTRIBUTION 


Another set of problems which every 
miller will face pertains to distribution. 
Every company wants to distribute its 
flour as widely as possible and in the 
largest possible quantity. In this con- 
nection, every miller of course must 
study his own individual requirements. 
However, he should endeavor to relate 
his problems to those of other factors 
in the industry. Because certain eco- 
nomic relationships are not fully com- 
prehended or borne in mind, destructive 
competition results. Many a _ miller 
finds it possible to sell his flour at a 
handsome profit in certain areas but 
discovers that outside of those areas he 
must meet the competition of other mills. 
If he is pressed for running time he 
generally takes the easiest method of 
getting the additional business through 
the price route. 

There will always be plenty of com- 
petition in flour milling but that com- 
petition can just as well be on a basis 
which will provide reasonable profit as 
on a basis which provides no profit 
or very narrow margins. 

I think we will all agree that during 
the postwar period the greatest compe- 
tition which flour millers will face will 
not be that of each other; it will be the 
competition of other foods. In meeting 
that kind of competition, price cutting 
will not provide the answer. If the 
American housewife decides to eat more 
eggs, no amount of price cutting will 
tempt her to substitute flour. On the 
other hand, if Mrs. Housewife can be 
made to understand that eggs as a food 
must be balanced with carbohydrates in 
order to secure best nutrition, it is 
probable that she will buy a few less 
eggs than she intended and a little 
more flour. It is time for the millers 
to discard their prewar ideas of com- 
petition, which have been accompanied 
by steady declines in flour consumption, 
and, instead of cutting prices, to sell 
flour at margins which give some profit, 
at the same time informing the Ameri- 
can housewife of the values of flour as 
a food in relation to other foods. We 
millers are the only people who can 
do that job, No one will do it for us. 

Millers usually do not take sufficient 
time to keep track of the prices at which 
their flour is sold to the trade or they 
give too much authority to salesmen 
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WHEAT CONGRESSMAN 


Hon. Clifford R. Hope, congressman 
from Kansas, who addressed the conven- 
tion on Thursday afternoon, admitted 
that he was the biggest wheat congress- 
man in the country. One tenth of the 
nation’s wheat grows within his po- 
litical bailiwick, which is at the same 
time the largest wheat-producing con- 
gressional district in the United States. 
Mr. Hope not inappropriately is ranking 
member of the House agricultural com- 
mittee. The text of Congressman Hope’s 
address on “Problems of Business and 
Agriculture” will be published in an early 
issue. 
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FLOUR 
CONSUMPTION 
UP 2 TO 3% 


Available reports indicate that ther. 
has been a gain of from 2 to 3% iy 
consumption of flour. It seems likely 
that much of the gains made by floy 
during the war period may carry through 
into the postwar period since the quality 
of bread baked in both civilian and army 
bakeries has been higher than j 
usually possible during a war. Amer. 
ican soldiers who have experience with 
breads of foreign lands will return with 
a new respect for the American product, 
—From the Annual Report of the Whey 
Flour Institute. 
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and sales managers who take it upon 
themselves to sell flour at unprofitably 
low prices, using the excuse that they 
were forced to do so to meet competi- 
tion. In many cases milling companies 
have made sales on a very low basis 
without the knowledge of the owner or 
manager of the mill. The time has 
arrived once more when closer supervi- 
sion must be given to the prices at 
which our products are sold. Generally 
speaking, millers do a splendid job of 
watching freight rates, conditions of 
crops, inventories—in fact all phases of 
the business—until it comes to selling 
the finished product. At that point 
their backbone turns into a wishbone, 
and every other good job that has been 
done up to that point is neutralized and 
offset by the price at which the proi- 
uct is sold. 


RETURNING SERVICEMEN 


The manpower problem is our No. | 
problem and probably will be for some 
time. The impact of returning service- 
men after the war will affect all millers 
and all industry. We must see that our 
returning servicemen get good jobs with 
reasonable chances for advancement. 
The returned serviceman should be given 
a warm and cordial welcome and a 
sincere and heartfelt expression of ap- 
preciation of the services he has ren- 
dered to his country. 

It is quite possible that at the same 
time servicemen are returning to their 
jobs there may be a decreased demand 
for flour in certain directions and 4 
consequent reduction in the tota] num- 
ber of employees in our plants. On the 
other hand, this phase may not become 
serious in the milling industry. 

As we progress into the postwar pe 
riod we may find that other prosperous 
industries and corporations are looking 
for good men, especially in the fields 
of distribution. Some of these indus- 
tries may make products which are 
greatly in demand and may thus be in 
a position to pay wages and salaries 
far in excess of anything which we can 
offer. Therefore, as individual concerns, 
and for the good of the industry, some 
way must be found to attract high class 
personnel and to train them for the fu 
ture. The industry may wish to create 
an employee training institute for oper 
ative millers which would speed up ad- 
vancement from a sweeper to a miller. 

While it appears that the war in 
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Europe is rapidly approaching a climax, 
no one can guess when peace will come. 
We must be prepared for the unex- 
pected, for a sudden end of the war, 
or for its continuance for many months. 
We must also be prepared for the diffi- 
cult problems of peace. No one knows 
all the answers about what is going to 
happen after the shooting stops. 

Our planning should not be done from 
the mountain tops, but from the level 
plains of realism and common sense. We 
know that in the immediate postwar 
period, we shall have to resume business 
where we left off in 1940-41, but under 
changed conditions. 

If the government permits us to save 
part of our income to plow back into 
the business, and if industry is not bled 
dry, and if red tape is cut, there will 
be a favorable opportunity in which in- 
centive and resourcefulness can func- 
tion normally and further gains can 
be made. 

Believing that this will be so, and 
having faith in the common sense of 
the American people, we millers are: go- 
ing ahead with our plans for the future 
because, in the final analysis, our future 
lies within ourselves. 
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SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 
ASK LOWER CEILINGS 
AND HIGHER SUBSIDY 


Soft wheat flour millers attending last 
week’s annual convention of the Millers 
National Federation at Chicago present- 
ed their problems under the existing 
price structure. They submitted a formal 
resolution to the flour millers’ industry 
advisory committee and to the Millers 
National Federation suggesting lower 
ceilings on soft wheat flours and a high- 
er subsidy on soft wheat. 

On March 2, 1943, soft wheat flour 
ceilings were adjusted upward to basis 
above other flours because soft wheat 
prices were much higher as a result of 
the relative scarcity of this type of 
wheat in the central states. When the 
subsidy for flour millers was adopted, 
this difference was reflected in the rates 
established for soft wheat millers in the 
central states which most of the time 
have been only half or less-as great as 
the rates on hard wheats and Pacific 
Coast wheats. 

The result has been that soft wheat 
millers in recent months have had great 
dificulty competing with hard wheat 
mills on family flours and also with 
Pacific Coast millers on other soft 
wheat flours. Since the soft wheat sub- 
sidy rates are at the maximum permitted 
by Defense Supplies Corp. Regulation 
No. 4, the only alternative seems to be 
an adjustment of ceiling prices to make 
it possible for soft wheat millers to re- 
ceive approximately the same rate of 
subsidy as millers in other sections. 

This is the reason for the proposal 
that soft wheat bakery flour ceilings be 
reduced to the levels that prevailed be- 
fore the upward adjustment was made 
and that family flour ceilings also be re- 
duced to the original basis in the ten 


States in which they were raised in 
March, 1943, 


Gee 
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PRESENT STATUS OF ENRICHMENT 


An Address Before the Millers National Federation by Betty SULLIVAN, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, President of the American Association of Cereal Chemists 


E, in the milling industry, are 
WW mrcting the most basic and 

popular food in the western 
world; for bread and the white flour of 
which it is largely composed has long 
been the foundation of our diet. We are 
accustomed to judge anything basic as 
fundamental and not subject to change. 
But foundations do shift with time and 
new structural material is occasionally 
discovered that can provide us with a 
more secure mooring. It is our respon- 
sibility to make the fullest use of such 
new developments. 

The enrichment of flour has supplied 
us with such material and has enabled 
millers to make a good food even better. 
In most countries, flour quality. suffers 
during the period of a long and bitter 
war; yet in the United States, flour and 
bread quality is better than ever be- 
fore in our history. We have not been 
forced to risk a permanent aftermath 
of decreased flour consumption by using 
other cereals in our wheat mixes or by 
lengthening flour extractions to the de- 
gree that the baked products have less 
consumer acceptance. -The addition of 
certain vitamins of the “B” group and 
iron has enhanced considerably the al- 
ready high nutritive contribution of 
flour. Now we can be more proud than 
ever of the products we make. How- 
ever, there are many problems in con- 
nection with the enrichment program 
both immediate and in the future. 

STATE LEGISLATION NEEDED 

Enrichment of family flour is, as you 
know, still on a voluntary basis and no 
directive from the government requiring 
mandatory enrichment is now expected. 
The cost of enrichment has dropped 
steadily until now not more than 1/15 
of a cent is required to enrich a loaf 
of bread. Still, in order that the sale 
of enriched flour may be protected from 
competition with lower priced unenriched 
flour, there is much to be done in the 
promotion of the program by means 
of state legislation. Six states have al- 
ready adopted laws requiring that all 
flour and bread sold within their con- 
fines be enriched.. More than 40 state 
legislatures will meet next January and 
many of them will consider the matter 
of enrichment legislation. Both the 
Millers National Federation and the 
American Bakers’ Association have 
pledged their support to this type of 
legislation. State nutrition committees 
and other groups will give their assist- 
ance, but we also need the help of 
every miller. When the matter comes 
up for discussion in your own state 
legislature, give the measure your full 
support for by doing so you will not 
only help your own business but the 
public good as well. 


BETTER DETERMINING METHODS 


The enrichment standards are set for 
the duration, and it is essential that 
enriched flours meet these standards. 
The Food and Drug Administration offi- 
cials will be more diligent in the future 
than they have been in the past in col- 
lecting and testing samples. But re- 
gardless of whether or not samples are 
ever checked by government or state 
agencies, we have a moral obligation 





to see that the enriched flour we supply 
complies with the label declaration. 
Methods for the determination of thia- 
mine, riboflavin and iron are improving 
rapidly and constant collaboration be- 
tween many laboratories has shown bet- 
ter agreement of results. 

A few months ago the technical com- 
mittee recommended that the essential 
ingredients in the cheapest premixes on 
the market be stepped up by 10% so 
that when the miller used these concen- 
trates at the recommended levels a rea- 
sonable safety factor would be assured. 
This adjustment in the formula of these 
premixes was not made at the time of 
our recommendation because of the 
shortage of niacin. The change should 
be made shortly and, in the meantime, 
millers using premixes at the lowest 
levels of ingredients should add a 5 to 
10% safety factor on the feeder set- 
tings. Feeders should be checked for 
accuracy of delivery at least daily and 
samples should be frequently assayed. 
Otherwise, you will be losing money by 
using too much enrichment or risking 
your reputation and that of the milling 
industry by employing too little. 


WHAT LEVELS ARE BEST? 


There is much to be accomplished 
in the future if we expect the enrich- 
ment program to endure. We are not 
sure that the levels of the vitamins and 
iron are the most desirable. For in- 
stance, it may be that riboflavin is added 
at a level higher than is needed; at 
present we are adding almost double 
the amount contained in whole wheat. 
For the war period, this high level was 
considered sound practice because of the 
relative scarcity of the meat and milk 
products that ordinarily would supply a 
large fraction of the riboflavin intake in 
the average diet. There is a possibility, 
too, that the thiamine levels recommend- 
ed by the National Research Council 
are in excess of the average require- 
ment. An excess of these vitamins does 
no harm and future work will deter- 
mine with greater certainty the opti- 
mum amounts. Research is constantly 
being. conducted on these and closely 
allied subjects, and the next few years 
will witness a greater accumulation of 
more adequate data on which to base 
our decisions regarding the best levels 
of the vitamins and iron. Then, unques- 
tionably, the present standards will be 
revised in accord with the most recent 
knowledge and with more factual data 
than was available in the past. Actually 
there is a possibility that the U. S. 
standards for enriched flour may become 
the international standard. 

Recently, the iron naturally present in 
white flour has been shown to be more 
available for hemoglobin formation than 
the iron of whole wheat owing to the 
presence in the bran of a compound 


called phytic acid that is able to im- - 


mobilize iron as well as calcium making 
them less assimilable. The subject of 
iron, both that occurring naturally and 
that added in enrichment premixes, mer- 
its more thorough investigation. At 
present two main sources of iron, fer- 
rum reductum and sodium iron pyro- 
phosphate, are used for enrichment. 


Experiments have shown marked dif- 
ferences in the availability of these two 
sources. of iron, and it is important that 
we use the more nutritionally available 
material or compensate, in the amount 
added, for the difference in utilization. 
IRON AND RANCIDITY 

At the beginning of the enrichment 
program, some alarm was voiced con- 
cerning the possible effect of iron on 
rancidity development in flour. At the 
present levels and with the sources of 
iron used, no serious trouble has been 
thus far encountered. Experiments in 
our own laboratory have shown no sig- 
nificant effect of the present levels of 
iron on rancidity development. How- 
ever, it is quite possible that we may 
have a wheat crop more prone to ran- 
cidity than normal and then trouble may 
begin. The entire subject needs more 
investigation, and the technical commit- 
tee hopes to conduct further research on 
this: problem. 

Likewise, the possible increase in the 
incidence of rope and mold in enriched 
bread deserves further study. 


SOMETHING NEW TO ADVERTISE 


Enrichment has placed flour in the 
class of protective foods and has given 
us something new and positive to ad- 
vertise. It has softened, in part, the 
continual assaults of nutritionists who, 
previously, have placed the milling in- 
dustry on the defensive. For years, our 
trade and technical press has been filled 
with polemics and diatribes on the 
whole wheat vs. white flour question. 
Now, in addition to the other merits of 
white flour, we have provided the con- 
sumer with the cheapest possible method 
of securing certain protective vitamins 
and minerals known to be essential to 
health. Flour is perhaps the only food 
tliat is eaten daily in some form or 
other by practically everyone. The very 
commonness of bread makes us forget 
that it has been exalted above all other 
foods; and like health itself we do not 
miss or esteem it until it is taken from 


us. Because of this unique position, - 


there will always be sporadic efforts on 
the part of those concerned with public 
health to make flour as perfect nutri- 
tionally as possible. Even though prod- 
ucts made from flour are eaten with 


other supplementary foods, some diets 


are not well balanced either owing to 
taste or to poverty. For this reason, 
white bread has never been immune from 
criticism. The more it supplies, the 
more is expected. 

As research progresses, perhaps other 
vitamins present in the wheat berry may 
be found so essential in human nutrition 
that eventually they may be added to 
our premixes. So far, the necessity for 
the addition of only thiamine, riboflavin 
and niacin has been proved. 


PROTEIN NUTRITION 


There is much interest at present in 
protein nutrition. It is known that the 
proteins of whole wheat provide better 
growth and reproduction than the pro- 
teins of white flour. This is largely 
because of the deficiency of white flour 
in lysine and possibly valine, two es- 

(Continued on page 24b.) 
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GINGERBREAD—NOT 
GINGER BREAD 
Gingerbread may well find a place in 
a history of bread, but the name, curi- 
ously enough, has nothing to do with 
bread, and should be written as one 
word. In the 18th and 14th centuries, 
the word, in English, was gingebrar or 
gingebras, from medizval Latin gingiber 
(ef. mod. French gingembre). The third 
syllable was early confounded with the 
word bread, and the insertion of an “r” 
in the second syllable completed the sem- 
blance of a compound word. In its 
earlier form, it apparently meant nothing 
but preserved ginger, but by the 15th 
century it had acquired 
meaning, and very nearly its present 


its present 


spelling. 

The gingerbread woman, with her cry 
of “Buy my gingerbread, gilt ginger- 
bread!” is one of the many cries of 
London depicted in Ben Jonson’s com- 
edy of “Bartholomew Fair” (1614), and 
the figurative use of the word, as the 
type of something showy and tawdry, 
was already known at that time, although 
the familiar expression “to take the gilt 
off the gingerbread” does not occur in 
literature until much later, The prac- 
tice of making the delicacy in human 
shapes, etc., dates at least from the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and 
an A B C in gingerbread is mentioned 
by Smollett in “The Expedition of 
Humphry Clinker” (1771). 

A cookery book of about 14380 de- 
scribes gingerbread as being made of 
honey, saffron, powdered pepper and 
grated bread, and does not mention 
ginger, while “The Complete Housewife” 
of 1736 gives the following recipe for 
“Dutch gingerbread”: “Take 4 lbs of 
flour and mix it with 214 oz of beaten 
ginger; then rub in 4 lb of butter, and 
add to it 2 oz of carawayseeds, 2 oz of 
orange peel dried and rubbed to powder, 
a few coriander-seeds bruised, two eggs; 
then mix all up in a stiff paste, with 214 
Ibs of treacle; beat it very well with 
a rolling-pin, and make it up into 30 
cakes; put in a candied citron; prick 
them with a fork; butter papers three 
double, one white and two brown; wash 
them over with the white of an egg; 
put them into an oven not too hot, for 
three quarters of an hour.”—C. F. E. 
Trench, in Milling, Liverpool, Eng. 
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By Martin Newell 


It’s the corn they're after this time, Pappy.” 


THE MILLER’S SON WHO 
BECAME POPE 

Pope Benedict’s original name was 
Jacques Fournier. He was born at 
Saverdun, on the Arriege, in France. 
His father, according to the Britannica, 
was a miller, though from the name, 
which means ovenman, it is thought that 
he also baked part of the products of 
his mill. Benedict assisted his father in 
the mill, and apparently in the bakery 
at Toulouse. 

At that time, which was at the end 
of the thirteenth century, the two roads 
to advancement open to a poor boy were 
either to find a patron among the nobil- 
ity, or to join a monastery. Young 
Fournier took the latter course and en- 
tered a Cistercian cloister, which enabled 
him to receive support while he was pur- 
suing his studies. After graduating as 
a doctor of theology at Paris he became 
an abbot in 1811, and a cardinal in 1827. 
In the meantime his uncle had become 
pope, and in 1334 Benedict was elected 
his successor. 

He was always simple in habits, and 
thoughtful of the poor. There is a 
legend that at one time when some of 
the princes of Toulouse wanted a favor 
they dressed the pope’s father in fine 
raiment and had him call on the pope 
to present the petition, but Benedict 
pretended not to know him, saying that 
his father was an artisan. Therefore the 


father, sensing the difficulty, dressed 
himself in his working clothes and again 
presented himself to the pope. This time 
the pope exclaimed: “It is, indeed, my 
father!” and received him with open 
arms, incidentally granting the petition. 

Benedict made judicious appointments 
and reformed the monasteries. He 
thought of removing his seat to Rome, 
but the wars in Italy made it impos- 
sible, and he therefore began the erec- 
tion of the papal palace at Avignon. 
He died in 1342 after a short but illus- 
trious pontificate. 


To the hungry no bread is bad.— 
English Proverb. 


“BEST BREAD IN EUROPE” 


Prewar standards of both bread and 
flour are not to be expected during the 
war; but however long we may have to 
wait for them, we can congratulate our- 
selves on having had, and on still hav- 
ing the best bread in all Europe; while 
we may also consider ourselves fortunate 
that bread has never been rationed, and 
that in comparison with that which we 
had during the last war, it has always 
been and still is far ahead of it in 
quality. Nevertheless, it has to be ad- 
mitted that the overwhelming majority 
of the British public are never weary 


of looking forward to the time when they 
may once again get their teeth into 
the appetizing, wholesome and highly 
nourishing “white” bread they had be 
fore the opening of the present World. 
War.—By “The Candid Critic” in Bak 
ers’ Record, London, Eng. 


BREAD EVERLASTING 


I 

Beyond the circle of a little town 

Where lords and clerics of & Becket's 
day 

Moved towards the great cathedral, tall 
and brown, 

To seek the bread of life, and, penitent 
pray, 

Stands an old mill. 
bling down; 
The wheel is mouldering. 

legend runs, 
A stalwart miller and his stalwart song 
Ground flour for the countryside. 
Their tongues defied God’s law; 
Slyly they sneered at church and priest, 
Flouted the feast 
Before which bent in awe 
Cleric and layman, when the bell 
Proclaimed God’s miracle. 


II 


A generation had not passed, 
And favor lessened; 

No longer was the road 
Crowded with wagons on the way 
To bring the millers custom. 
Slowly the mill 

Grew still. 


The walls are tum- 


Here, the 


And then there was a day 
When people went to see 
The old mill 

Out of curiosity. 


IIl 


Now, with the turn of time, 

The town has known its prime; 

The milling trade is dead. 

“Man shall not live by bread alone,” 

Were words of One who gave Himself 

for bread. 

Within the great cathedral shine 

The candles of the Feast Divine, 

And pilgrims from far continents, 

Australian by American, 

Canadian by African, 

Are come to kneel in reverence. 

Upon the paten lies the bread; 

The consecrating words are said, 

And God Himself their souls has fed. 
—Norreys Jepuson O’Conom 
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